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Preface 


This statistical and research supplement to the 
1996-97 Occupational Outlook Handbook presents the 
detailed, comprehensive statistics used in preparing the 
Handbook. It also discusses recent research results and 
other topics—information that should be valuable to 
training officials, education planners, vocational and 
employment counselors, job seekers, and others interested 
in occupational information. Each topic is addressed in a 
separate chapter. This edition of the supplement is the 
13th in a series dating back to 1971. 

Chapter I reports the results of efforts to develop new 
occupational educational and training categories. With 11 
new categories available, greater detail of the manner in 
which most workers become proficient is possible. A 
category was assigned to each occupation in the 1994 
national industry-occupation matrix. Definitions of the 
categories are provided and the occupations included in 
each are identified. 

Chapter II presents detailed information about all 
occupations in the industry-occupation matrix. In addition 
to statistics on employment and employment changes, 
growth rates, job openings, and self-employed workers, 
table 2 includes rankings from very low to very high for a 
variety of variables, and also identifies the new education 
and training category designated for each occupation. 
This table provides the user with a comprehensive picture 
of a specific occupation and makes it easier to compare 


the attributes of different occupations. The data used in 
preparing table 2 are available electronically for those 
desiring different tables or analyses of its contents. 

Data from the National Center for Education 
Statistics on completions of institutional education and 
training programs by field of study appear in chapter III. 
Finally, chapter IV _ provides information about 
replacement needs. It defines what the data represent and 
describes how they were prepared. Projected replacement 
rates and estimates of replacement needs for 1994-2005 
also are presented. 

In all cases, national data are provided. Data for 
States and local areas may be obtained from sources 
identified in the appendix. 

This bulletin was prepared by Alan Eck with the 
assistance of Allison Thomson and Carolyn Veneri under 
the direction of Neal H. Rosenthal, Chief, Division of 
Occupational Outlook, and Michael Pilot. For further 
information about material contained in this bulletin, 
please call the Chief, Division of Occupational Outlook at 
(202) 606-5701. 

Material in this publication is in the public domain 
and, with appropriate credit, may be reproduced without 
permission. This information is available to sensory 
impaired individuals upon request. Voice phone: (202) 
606-7828; TDD phone: (202) 606-5897; TDD message 
referral phone: 1-800-326-2577. 
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Chapter |. New Education and 


Training Categories 


Occupational education and training information is a 
primary focus of all editions of this publication. The 
information presented evolved, however, as efforts to 
describe the impact of education and training programs on 
job opportunities and earnings increased. Initially, the 
Bureau prepared and presented descriptive information for 
selected individual occupations; the information now, 
however, is designed to fit within a comprehensive system 
that permits examination of the labor market as a whole. 
This chapter describes the new education and training 
categories recently adopted by the BLS Occupational 
Outlook Program—it discusses why they were needed and 
how they were developed, presents their definitions, and 
illustrates how they can be used.' 


Background 
For many years, statistics showing the number of 


years of school completed by individuals in a particular 
occupation have been used to describe the educational 
attainment of the American work force. Analyses based on 
these data from the Decennial Census of Population and 
the Current Population Survey (CPS) generally have 
presented information on individuals having completed 
less than 4 years of high school, 4 years of high school, | 
to 3 years of college, or 4 years or more of college. 
Information is not available on the number of individuals 
in an occupation who had received a bachelor's or other 
type of degree. That information had to be inferred from 
the number of years of school completed. This weakness 
in the data is even more pronounced for occupations in 
which many individuals had completed 2 years of college, 
because it is impossible to know whether they had an 
associate's degree or had dropped out of a bachelor's 
degree program. 

Although these data are best used to describe the 
educational attainment of the population, tabulations 
showing the distribution of workers in an occupation by 
years of school completed are also used to describe the 
educational requirements of occupations. The 
Occupational Outlook Handbook uses these data along 
with other information about the usual education 


‘Pat Wash, an economist in the Office of Employment Projections, 
prepared the introductory material and training category definitions that 
also appear in the aticle "A New Way to Classify Occupations by 
Bévcation and Training” in the Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Winter 
1995-96 editioa. 


requirements for specific occupations. The Handbook also 
points out that individuals can qualify for jobs in many 
occupations in more than one way, although generally one 
way is predominant or preferred. And the Handbook 
includes discussions of apprenticeship and other types of 
employer-related training. However, the qualitative 
information provided in the Handbook is not suitable for 
presentation in a format in which all occupations can 
easily be compared. 

The 1994 edition of Occupational Projections and 
Training Data provides a more systematic presentation of 
this information. This edition classifies occupations into 
four categories in terms of the most significant way in 
which individuals qualify for jobs: 


1. Occupations for which training in a bachelor's degree or 


higher program is most significant; 

2. Occupations for which some postsecondary training is 
most significant; 

3. Occupations for which work-related training is most 
significant; and 

4. Occupations for which work-related or postsecondary 
training is generally not significant. 


As analysts used this information, however, several 
weaknesses of the classification became apparent. In the 
category “bachelor's degree or higher," some occupations 
require a first professional degree, some require a doctoral 
degree, and some require a master's degree. The category 
"some postsecondary training” included both registered 
nurses and licensed practical nurses, who have distinctly 
different education and training requirements. The 
category "significant work-related training" included 
electricians, who require extensive on-the-job training, as 
well as bank tellers, who require much iess training. 
Perhaps the greatest weakness was the category covering 
occupations for which work-related or postsecondary 
training was not significant. This category covered half of 
all workers employed when the information was 


developed and did not distinguish among occupations 
requiring different amounts of informal on-the-job 


training and experience. 


Improving the system 
In an attempt to improve the classification, the 
Bureau conducted an extensive analysis of the education 


and training requirements of all the occupations covered 
in the Occupational Outlook Handbook. New data helped 
make this analysis possible; in 1992, the CPS included an 
additional question which asked individuals to report the 
highest level degree or diploma they had received. 

The analysis revealed that formal educational 
requirements for some occupations are very 
straightforward, For example, physicians must have an 
M.D., and cosmetologists must complete a training 
program in cosmetology. For these occupations and 
others, a specified training program must be completed in 
order to get a license to practice. For some other 
occupations, such as economist or psychologist, the 
analysis indicated a greater variation in educational 
requirements because some jobs in the occupation require 
a bachelor's degree, while others require a master's degree, 
and still others require a doctoral degree. Other 
occupations were identified in which work experience in 
another occupation was nearly always required for entry, 
sometimes the prerequisite occupation required a 
bachelor's or higher degree, and other times it did not. 

It also became clear that institutional educational 
attainment was not the best way to describe the education 
and training requirements for most jobs. For example, 
classifying an occupation as requiring less than a high 
school education is misleading. Although many workers 
without a high school diploma get jobs, clearly the 
requirement is not that they fail to graduate from high 
school. 

The analysis showed that too few categories had been 
used to classify education and training requirements for 
occupations. To correct this, the Bureau developed the 
following principles for use in revising the classification 
system. 


1. An occupation would be placed in the category that 
reflects the manner in which most workers become 
proficient in that occupation. 

2. Postsecondary institutional education requirements 
leading to degrees and certificates would be used to 
classify occupations in which completion of that program 
is the most common way of entering the occupation, even 
though additional on-the-job experience is usually needed 
to become proficient in the occupation. 

3. The length of time it generally takes an average worker 
to achieve proficiency through a combination of on-the- 
job training and experience would be used to classify 
occupations in which postsecondary training is generally 
not needed for entry. 


The Bureau developed separate categories for 
occupations in which apprenticeship is the usual method 
of entry and for occupations in which inherent skills are 
very important, such as for professional athletes, 
musicians, and other performers. Despite differences in 
the way apprentices and sports performers and entertainers 


receive their training, the analysis demonstrated that no 
institutional education or training is required for these 
occupations and that it takes significantly longer than | 
year of training and experience to achieve average 
performance. Therefore, such occupations were judged to 
be very similar to those requiring long-term on-the-job 
training and were placed in that category. 

The result of the analysis identified 11 categories of 
education, training, and experience: 


e First professional degree (¢.g., M.D., J.D.) 
¢ Doctoral degree 

© Master's degree 

e Work experience plus a bachelor's or higher degree 
e Bachelor's degree 

e Associate's degree 

¢ Postsecondary vocational training 

e Work experience in a related occupation 

e Long-term on-the-job training 

© Moderate length on-the-job training 

e Short-term on-the-job training. 


The new system 

After the training categories were established, BLS 
economists identified the category most significant for 
each occupation.. The analysis of training included all 513 
occupations in the national industry-occupation matrix for 
which employment projections are developed by BLS, not 
just the 250 occupations covered in the Handbook. 

The task proved difficult for several reasons, but 
principally because for most occupations there is more 
than one way to qualify for a job. For example, registered 
nurses may obtain their training in bachelor's degree or 
hospital diploma programs, although most are trained in 
associate's degree programs. The challenge was to 
determine the training category that best reflects the 
typical conditions in the occupation and the preferences of 
most employers. 

Another problem resulted from the diverse jobs that 
are grouped in the miscellaneous occupational categories 
or residual occupations in the industry-occupation matrix. 
For example, the occupation “all other teachers and 
instructors" comprises graduate assistants, instructional 
coordinators, lecturers, nursing instructors, and all other 
teachers and instructors. It was difficult to assign this 
occupation to a single category because the individual 
jobs have different characteristics. For example, graduate 
assistants include some workers with a bachelor's degree 
who are working towards a master's degree and others 
with a master's degree who are working on a doctorate. 
Similarly, lecturers could have either a master's degree or 
a doctoral degree. Most nursing instructors have a master's 
degree, although others have degrees ranging from the 
associate to the doctorate. The occupation was finally 
placed in the “master's degree" category. This reflects the 


judgment that most graduate assistants probably have a 


master's degree and are working on their doctorate and the 
majority of lecturers and nursing instructors also have a 
master's degree. 

The education and training categories are defined 
below and some of the occupations in each are mentioned. 
In addition, the total number of occupations and the total 
1994 employment in each category are given. Table | lists 
all 513 occupations by category; within each category, the 
occupations are alphabetical. 


Occupations that require a first professional degree. The 
first professional degree is the minimum preparation 
required for entry into several professions, including law, 
medicine, dentistry, and the clergy. Completion of this 
academic program usually requires at least 2 years of full- 
time academic study beyond a bachelor's degree. There is 
no ambiguity about the training requirements for these 
occupations. Only 8 of the 513 occupations examined, 
accounting for 1.7 million workers, require this level of 
education. 


Occupations that generally require a doctoral degree. 
The doctoral degree can also be easily related to specific 
occupations. It usually requires at least 3 years of full- 
time academic work beyond the bachelor's degree. 
Completion of this program is required for entry into 6 
occupations in academia and the physical, biological, and 
social sciences; these occupations employed 1 million 


people. 


Occupations that generally require a master's degree. 
Completion of a master's degree program usually requires 
1 or 2 years of full-time study beyond the bachelor's 
degree. The master's degree is the usual training 
requirement for 10 occupations that employed 1.4 million 
workers, such as management analyst, urban planner, and 
librarian. 


Occupations that generally require work experience in 
an occupation requiring a bachelor's or higher degree. 
Most occupations in this category are managerial 
occupations that require experience in a_ related 
nonmanagerial occupation. Jobs in these occupations 
generally are filled with experienced staff who are 
promoted into a managerial position, such as engineers 
who advance to engineering manager. It is very difficult 
to become a judge without first working as a lawyer, or to 
become a personnel, training, or labor relations manager 
without first gaining experience as a specialist in one of 
these fields. Fourteen large occupations, which accounted 
for 8.1 million workers, generally require this type of 


preparation. 


Occupations that generally require a bachelor's degree. 
This is a degree program requiring at least 4 but not more 
than 5 years of full-time academic work after high school. 


The bachelor's degree is considered the minimum training 
requirement for most professional occupations, such as 
mechanical engineer, pharmacist, recreational therapisi, 
and landscape architect. For 64 occupations employing 
13.9 million workers, this is the most significant source of 
training. 


Occupations that generally require an associate's degree. 
Completion of this degree program usually requires at 
least 2 years of full-time academic work after high school. 
Most occupations in this training category are health 
related, such as registered nurse, respiratory therapist, and 
radiologic technologist. Also included are science and 
mathematics technicians and paralegals. In all, there are 
16 relatively large occupations employing 4 million 
workers that usually require an associate's degree. 


Occupations that generally require completion of 
vocational training provided in postsecondary vocational 
schools, Workers in 29 occupations with employment of 
7.2 million generally qualify for jobs by completing 
vocational training programs or by taking job-related 
college courses that do not result in a degree. Some 
programs take less than a year to complete and lead to a 
certificate or diploma. Others last longer than a year but 
less than 4 years. Occupations in this category include 
some that only require completion of the training 
program, such as travel agent, and those in which people 
who complete the program must pass a licensing exam 
before they can go to work, such as barber and 
cosmetologist. 


Occupations that generally require skills developed 
through work experience in a related occupation. About 
9.9 million workers were in jobs that require skills and 
experience gained in another occupation. This category 
also includes occupations in which skills may be 
developed from hobbies or other activities besides current 
or past employment or from service in the Armed Forces. 
There are 39 occupations in this category. Among them 
are cost estimators, who generally need prior work 
experience in one of the construction trades; police 
detectives, who are selected based on their experience as 
police patrol officers; and lawn service managers, who 
may be hired based on their experience as groundskeepers. 


Long-term on-the-job training. This category includes 
occupations that generally require more than 12 months of 
on-the-job training or combined work experience and 
formal classroom instruction before workers develop the 
skills needed for average job performance. This category 
includes occupations such as electrician, bricklayer, and 
machinist that generally require formal or informal 
apprenticeships lasting up to 4 years. Also included in this 
type of training are intensive occupation-specific 
employer-sponsored programs that workers must 


successfully complete before they can begin work. These 
include the fire and police academies and schools for air 
traffic controllers and flight attendants. In other 
occupations—insurance sales and securities sales, for 
example—trainees take formal courses, often provided at 
the job site, to prepare for the required licensing exams. 
Individuals undergoing training are generally considered 
to be employed in the occupation. This group of 
occupations also includes musicians, athletes, actors, and 
other entertainers, occupations that require natural ability 
that must be developed over several years. Eighty-nine 
occupations employing 13.7 million workers rely on this 
type of training. 


Moderate length on-the-job training. There are 119 
occupations, employing 16.2 million people, in which 
workers can achieve average job pertormance after 1 to 12 
months of combined on-the-job experience and informal 
training, which can include observing experienced 
workers. Individuals undergoing training are generally 
considered to be employed in the occupation. This type of 
training is found among occupations such as dental 
assistants, drywall installers and finishers, operating 
engineers, and machine operators. This training relies on 
trainees watching experienced workers and asking 
questions. Trainees are given progressively more difficult 
assignments as they demonstrate their mastery of lower 
level skille. 


Short-term on-the-job training. The largest training 
category, short-term on-the-job training, is considered the 
appropriate level of training for 120 occupations that 
employed 49.7 million workers—about 4 of every 10 
workers in the economy. Included are occupations like 
cashier, bank teller, messenger, highway maintenance 
worker, and veterinary assistant. In these occupations, 
workers generally can achieve average job performance in 
just a few days or weeks by working with and observing 
experienced employees aid by asking questions. 


While this classification structure is a step forward in 
analyzing the relationship between education and training 
requirements and other labor market variables for 
occupations, further improvements still need to be made. 
Because the labor market is so dynamic, education and 
training requirements will continue to change. Therefore, 
the classification will be updated every 2 years as part of 
the regular revision of the Handbook. 

Not all problems can be solved, however. For all 
occupations with multiple ways to become job-qualified, 
the assigned category will apply only to the workers who 
take the most common path into the occupation. The 
routes taken by other workers can be indicated in the 
narratives of the Handbook, but they will not be presented 
in statistical summaries. Therefore, for some occupations, 


the analysis will inevitably be incorrect for a certain 
proportion of the workers. 


Using the new system 

These more detailed education and training categories 
provide a major advantage over any based solely on 
educational attainment or a single work related category. 
This very significant advantage is their ability distinguish 
between occupations with comparable educational 
requirements. For example, neither carpenters nor 
laborers in the construction trade require formal education 
beyond high school, bui the complexity of work and 
training time required for workers in each to become fully 
qualified differs significantly. As a result, carpenters are 
Classified in the category, long-term on-the-job training; 
the laborers, in short-term on-the-job training. 

The greater detail of the new categories increases the 
homogeneity of education and training possessed by 
employees among occupations within categories and thus 
improves analyses based on them. Many perspectives on 
the labor market can be developed using current and 
projected occupational employment information, and 
other labor market data assembled as part of the 
Occupational Outlook program. An examination of 1994 
employment illustrates potential uses. 

Chart | presents 1994 employment from the national 
industry-occupation matrix distributed by the new 
education and training categories and earnings quartiles. 
The results provide information useful to students seeking 
information in selecting a career, training program 
planners, and others. Short-term on-the-job training was 
the predominant category for almost 40 percent of all 
jobs—by far the largest. The chart also shows that short- 
term on-the-job training had both the largest number and 
the largest proportion of jobs with very low earnings. In 
contrast, jobs placed in categories in which academic 
training at the bachelor's degree or higher category were 
most common had very few jobs with less than high 
earnings. Although the chart presents summary 
information, occupations within each education and 
training category and earnings quartile can be identified. 

Occupations classified by their predominant 
education and training category can be analyzed by a 
variety of other labor market variables. Using this 
Classification, BLS recently compared the training 
requirements of occupations with actual 1994 and 
projected 2005 employment, 1994-2005 openings due to 
growth and net replacement needs, and 1994 average 
earnings. These analyses show which high earnings 
occupations have low education or training requirements 
and which training categories will generate the most job 
openings over the 1994-2005 period. These analyses are 
discussed in some detail in Employment Outlock: 1994- 
2005, Job Quality and Other Aspects of Projected 
Employment Growth, Bulletin 2472, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Chart 1. Employment by education and training categories and earnings quartiles, 1994 
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Table 1. 1904 National industry-occupation matrix occupations by education and training category 


Hy 


All other lite scientists 


First professional degree 

Lawyers Podiatrists 
Optometrists Veterinarians and veterinary inspectors 
Physicians 

Doctoral degree 
Mathematicians and all other mathematical Physicists and astronomers 
scientists 
Medical scientists 

Master's degree é 
Librarians, professional Speech-language pathologists and 

audiologists 

Operations research analysts Urban and regional planners 


Work experience pilus bachelor's or higher degree 


Engineenng, mathematics, and natural science Judges, magistrates, and other judicial workers 


managers Marketing, advertising, and public relations 
Farm managers managers 
Financial managers Personnel, training, and labor relations 
General manegers and top executives managers 
Government chief executives and legislators Purchasing managers 

Bachelor's degree 

Dietitians and nutritoniets Petroleum engineers 
Directors, religious activities and education Pharmacists 
Economists Physical therapiets 
Electrical and electronics engineers Physician assistants 
Employment interviewers, private or public Property and real estate managers 

employment Public relations specialists and publicity writers 
Farm and home management advisors Purchasing agents, except wholesale, retail, 
Foresters and conservation scientists and farm products 
Geologists. geophysicists, and Recreation workers 

Recreational therapists 

industrial engineers, except safety engineers Reporters and correspondents 
Industrial production managers Residential counesiors 
Interior designers Social workers 
Lendecape architects Statisticians 
Loan officers and counselors Systemes analysts 
Mechanical engineers Tax examiners, collectors, and revenue agents 
Metallurgiets and metallurgical, ceramic, and Teachers, elementary schoo! 

materials engineers Teachers, preechoo! and kindergarten 
Meteorologiets Teachers, secondary schoo! 
Mining engineers, including mine safety Teachers, epecial education 

engineers Underwriters 
Nuclear engineers Wholesale and retail buyers, except farm 
Ocoupational therapiets 
Personnel, training, and labor relations Wrhers and editors, including technical writers 


Table 1. 1994 National industry-occ upation matrix occupations by education and training category—Continued 


Associate's degree 
All other engineering technicians and Dental hygienists Psvchiatric technicians 
Electrical and electronic technicians and Radiologic technologists and technicians 

All other health professionais and technologists Registered nurses 

paraprotessionais Medical records technicians Respiratory 
All other legal assistants, including law clerks Nuclear medicine technologists Science and mathematics technicians 
Cardiology technologists Paralegals Veterinary technicians and technologists 

Postsecondary vocational training 

Aircraft engine specialisis Data entry keyers. except composing Manicurists 
Aircraft mechanics Data processing equipment repairers Medical secretaries 
All othe: communications equipment Drafters Radio mechanics 
mechanics, installers, and repairers Electronic home entertainment equipment Sales agents. real estate 
All other electrical and electronic equipment repairers Secretaries, except legal and medical 

mechanics, installers, and repairers Electronics repairers. commercial and industrial Station installers and repairers. telephone 
Barbers equipment Stenographer 
Broadcast technicians Emergency medical technicians Surgical technologists 
Central office and PBX installers and repairers Hairdressers. hairstylists, and cosmetologists Surveyors 

Dancers and choreographers Legal secretaries Travel agents 

Data entry keyers, composing Licensed practical nurses Welders and cutters 


Aircraft assemblers, precision Fire inspection occupations Nursery and greenhouse managers 
All other precision assembiers Fitters, structural metal, precision Police and detective supervisors 
All other service workers Food service and lodging managers Police detectives and investigators 
Blue-collar worker supervisors Inspectors and compliance officers, except Programmers, numerical, tool, and process 
Brokers, real estate construction control 
Captains and other officers. fishing vessels Inspectors, testers, and graders, precision Rail yard engineers, dinkey operators, and 
Captains and pilots, ship Institutional cleaning supervisors 
Clerical supervisors and managers Instructors, adult (nonvocational) education Railroad brake, signal, and switch operators 
Construction and building inspectors Lawn service managers Railroad conductors and yardmasters 
Cost estimators Locomotive engineers Real estate appraisers 
Custom tailors and sewers Machine builders and other precision machine Ship engineers 
Electrical and electronic equipment assembiers Supervisors, farm, forestry, and agriculture 
acsembiers, precision Marketing and sales worker supervisors related 
Electromechanical equipment assemblers Mates, ship, boat, and barge Teachers and instructors, vocational education 
New accounts clerks, banks and training 
Fire fighting and prevention supervisors 
Long-term on-the-job training 

Air traffic controllers and airplane dispatchers Bricklayers and stone masons Electric meter installers and repairers 
Aircraft pilots and flight engineers Bus and truck mechanics and disse! engine Electric powerline installers and repairers 
All other mechanics, installers, and repairers specialists Electricians 
All other plant and system operators Butchers and meatcutters Electromedical and biomedical equipment 
All other precision food and tobacco workers Cabinetmakers and bench carpenters repairers 
All other precision metal workers Camera operators Electronic pagination systems workers 
All other precision textile, apparel, and Carpenters Elevator inetallers and repairers 
fumishings workers Chemical plant and sys:em operators Farm equipment mechanics 
All other precision woodworkers Coin and vending machine servicers and Farmers 
All other precision workers repairers Five fighters 
All other printing workers, precision Compositers and typesetiers, precision Flight attendants 
Athletes, coaches, umpires, and related Concrete and terrazzo finishers Funeral directors and morticians 

workers Cooks, institution or cafeteria Furniture finishers 
Automotive body and related repairers Cooks, restaurant Gas and petroleum plant and system 
Automotive mechanics Correction officers occupations 


Table 1. 1994 Mational industry-occupation matrix occupations by education and training category—Continued 


Ali other adjusters and investigators 

All other communications equipment operators 
All other construction trades workers 

All other extraction and related workers 

Ali other machine operators, tenders, setters, 
and set-up operators 

All other machine tool cutting and forming 
setters and set-up operators 

All other matenal moving equipment operators 
All other metal and piasic machine setters, 
operators, and related workers 

All other oil and gas extraction occupations 
All other pninting press setters and set-up 


Radio and TV at. .:.o¢ars 6 newscasters 
Riggers 
Moderate length on-the-job training 


Telephone and cable TV line installers arid 
repairers 

Tool and die makers 

Upholsterers 

Watchmakers 

Water and liquid waste treatment plant and 
system operators 

Wood machinists 


Instructors and coaches, sports and physical 
training 

Insulation workers 

Insurance claims clerks 
Insurance policy processing clerks 

Lathe and tuming machine tool setters and set- 


Table 1. 1904 National industry-occupation matrix occupations by education and training category—Continued 


Moderate length on-the-job training—continued 
Physical and corrective therapy assistants and Separating and sti! machine operators and Textile draw-oul and winding machine 
axies tenders Operators and tenders 
Pipelayers and pipelaying fitters Sewing machine operators, garment Texthe machine setters and set-up operators 
Plastic mold machine operators and tenders Sewing machine operators, non-garment Tire buliding machine operators 
setters and set-up operators Sheet metal workers and duct installers TiWe examiners and searchers 
Pressing machine operators and tenders, Shoe sewing machine operators and tenders Typeeetiing and composing machine operators 
textile, garment, and related materials Soldering and brazing machine operators and and tenders 
Printing prees machine setters, operators, and setters Typlets and word processors 
tenders Sprayers and applicators Welding machine setters, operators, and 
Punching machine setters and set-up Statistical clerks tenders 
operators, metal and plastic Subway and streetcar operators Wellare eligibility workers and imerviewers 
Rooters Textile bleaching and dyeing machine Woodworking machine operators and tenders, 
Screen printing machine setters and set-up operators and tenders setters and set-up operators 
operators 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Able seamen, ordinary seamen, and marine Customer service represematives, utilities Nureing aides, orderties, and attendants 
ollers Cutters and trimmers, hand Order clerks, material, merchandise, and 
Adjustment clerks Dining room and cafeteria attendants and service 
Clerks bartender neipers Order filers, wholesale and retail eales 
All other agriculture, forestry, fishing, and Driver/sales workers Painting, coating, and decorating workers, 
related Duplication, mail, and other office machine 
All other assembiers, fabricators, and hand operators Parting lot attendants 
workers Electrical and electronic assembiers Payroll and timekeeping clerks 
All other cleaners and building service workers Fallers and buckers Personal and home care aides 
All other clerical and administrative support Farm workers Personnel clerks, except payroll and 
workers File clerks timekeeping 
All other food preparation and service workers Fishers, hunters. and trappers Pharmacy eesistants 
All other health service workers Food counter, fountain, and related workers Photographic processing machine operators 
All other helpers, laborers, and material Food preparation workers and tenders 
movers, hand Forest and conservation workers Postal mail carriers 
All other material recording, scheduling, and Freight, stock, and material movers, hand Postal Service clerks 
dietribution workers Gardeners and groundskeepers, except farm Preesers, hand 
All other motor vehicle operators General office clerks Procurement clerks 
All other protective service workers Grinders and polishers, hand Production, planning, and expediting clerks 
All other timber cutting and related logging Guards Proofreaders and copy markers 
workers Hand packers and packagers Pruners 
Ambulance drivers and attendants, except Helpers, construction trades Psychiatric aides 
emergency medical technicians Highway maintenance workers Real estate clerks 
Amusement and recreation attendants Home health aides Receptionists and information clerks 
Animal caretakers, except farm Hosts and hostesses. restaurant, lounge, and Refuse collectors 
Baggage porters and belihops coffee shop Reservation and traneportation ticket agents 
Bank tellers Hotel desk clerks and travel clerks 
Bartenders Industrial truck and tractor operators Roustabouts 
BM and account collectors Interviewing clerks, except personnel and Saleepersone, retail 
Biting, cost, and rate clerks social weltare Service station attendants 
Billing, posting, and calculating machine Janitors and cleaners, including maids and Sewers, hand 
operators housekeepers 
Brokerage clerks Lawn maintenance workers Solderers and brazers 
Bus drivers. schoo! Library assistants and bookmobile drivers Statement clerks 
Cannery workers Loan and credit clerks Stock clerks 
Cashiers Loan interviewers Switchboard operators 
Child care workers Machine assembiers Tas drivers and cheufleurs 
Chilid-care workers, private household Machine feeders and offdearers Teacher aides and educational assistants 
Cleaners and servants, private household Mail clerks, except mail machine operators and Technical assistants, ibrary 
Coll winders, tapers, and finishers Postal Service Twe repairers and 
Cooks, short order and fast food Meat, poultry, and fieh cutters and trimmers, Traffic, shipping, end receiving clerks 
Correspondence clerks hand Truck drivers, light and heavy 
Counter and rental clerks Messengers Ushers, lobby attendants, and chet takers 
Court clerks Meter readers, utilities Vehicle washers end equipment cleaners 
Cred euthorizers Motion picture projectioniets Veterinary assistants 
Credh checkers Municipal clerks Weltere and waitresses 


Chapter Ii. Selected Occupational 
Data, 1994 and Projected 2005 


This chapter presents data on current and projected 
employment, employment change, self-employment, and 
annual average job openings for all national industry- 
occupation matrix occupations. For most of the 
preceding, and some additional categories of occupational 
information, rankings are presented designating the 
relative magnitude of data for each detailed occupation. 
In addition, table 2 identifies the category of education 
and training undertaken by most workers to become fully 
proficient in each detailed occupation. 


Data sources 

Table 2 presents information from two sources: 1) 
the National Industry-Occupation Matrix and 2) the 
Current Population Survey. The industry-occupation 
matrix is predominantly based on wage and salary 
occupational employment data collected from 
establishments as part of the Occupational Employment 
Statistics survey. This survey counts jobs. Individuals 
who hold more than one job are counted at each place 
they work. The CPS is a monthly survey of about 56,000 
households that obtains demographic and labor force 
information about individuals. Employment information 
from the CPS counts individuals, not jobs. To develop 
total employment estimates, data on self-employed and 
unpaid family workers are derived from the CPS and 
combined with OES data on wage and salary employment. 

Occupational data in the indstr’-occupation matrix 
are not strictly comparable with tt »  :n the CPS because 


of differences in occupational clas.i:.cation systems, and 
differences in concepts and methods used in the surveys. 
Information about worker characteristics that is based on 


Rankings for most data categories are 


assessing 
regardless of growth or replacement rates. 


f 


Employment change, 1994-2005, percent. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, national industry 
matrices for 1994 and 2005.) The percent 
employment measures the rate of change. 
occupation grows rapidly, this usually indicates 
prospects for employment. Moreover, the 
for workers in a rapidly growing occupation 
chances for advancement and mobility. A 
percentage increase in employment growth can 
many more job openings in a large occupation 
small occupation that is growing rapidly. 


Hy 


rt 


Percent self-employed. (Source: Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, national industry-occupation matrices for 1994 
and 2005.) Knowledge of the percentage of self- 
employed workers may be important to individuals who 
are interested in creating and managing their own 
business. The percentage {3 calculated from Current 
Population Survey data about unincorporated § self- 
employed persons and _ industry-occupation matrix 
employment data. The unincorporated self-employed 
work for profit or fees in their own business and, unlike 


self-employed persons in businesses that are incorporated, 
do not receive a wage or salary. 


Job openings due to growth plus total replacement needs. 
(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, this publication.) 
Growth is calculated from national industry-occupation 
matrices for 1994-2005. Total replacement needs are 
calculated from 1990-91 CPS data and are described in 
chapter IV. Data from CPS proxy occupations are used to 
estimate replacement needs for some matrix occupations. 
These data provide the broadest measure of opportunities 
and identify the total number of employees needed 
annually to enter an occupation. 


Job openings due to growth plus net replacement needs. 
(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, this publication.) 
Growth is calculated from national industry-occupation 
matrices for 1994-2005. Net replacement needs are 
calculated from CPS data and are described in chapter IV. 
Data from CPS proxy occupations are used to estimate 
replacement needs for some matrix occupations. These 
data estimate the number of new entrants needed annually 
for an occupation and, if training is required, measure 
minimum training needs. 


Weekly earnings. (Source: 1994 Current Population 
Survey, annual average data for wage and salary 
employees who usually worked full time.) Median 
earnings of full-time workers are used to compare 
earnings among occupations. Data from CPS proxy 
occupations are used to estimate earnings for some matrix 
occupations. 


Unemployment rate. (Source: 1994 Current Population 
Survey, annual average data.) Some occupations are more 
susceptible to the factors that result in unemployment: 
Seasonality, fluctuations in economic conditions, and 
individual business failures. A high unemployment rate 
indicates that individuals in that occupation are more 
likely to become unemployed than those in one with a low 
rate. Data from CPS proxy occupations are used to 


estimate unemployment rates for some matrix 
occupations. 
Part-time. (Source: 1994 Current Population Survey, 


annual average data.) Knowledge of the proportion of 
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workers who work fewer than 35 hours per week may be 
important to individuals who prefer part-time work so that 
they can manage other responsibilities, such as attending 
school or taking care of a family. Data from CPS proxy 
occupations are used to estimate the proportion of part- 
time workers for some matrix occupations. 


Education and training category. (Source: Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, this publication.) Occupations are 
classified into one of eleven new categories that describe 
the education and training needed by most workers to 
become fully qualified. The categories are: first 
professional degree, doctoral degree, master's degree, 
work experience in an occupation requiring a bachelor's or 
higher degree, bachelor's degree, associate's degree, 
postsecondary vocational training, work experience, long- 
term on-the-job training, moderate length on-the-job 
training, and short-term on-the-job training. Definitions 
and other information about the categories appear in 
chapter 1. 


Using ranked information 

Table 2 consolidates 1994 and 2005 projected 
employment data and for that reason alone is a convenient 
reference. Table 2 also greatly facilitates comparisons of 
occupational data. It contains rankings of information 


about current and projected employment, projected job 
openings, earnings, unemployment rates, and the 
proportion of workers on part-time schedules. Except for 
the unemployment and part-time categories, a high rating 
should be interpreted as indicating a favorable assessment. 
A high rating for the unemployment rate is considered 
undesirable. Unemployment rates in construction 
occupations, however, are inflated by the nature of the 
industry and distort comparisons. Individuals in these 
occupations typically incur periods of unemployment after 
completing a project and before starting work at a new job 
site. 

The rating for the part-time category also should not 
be used routinely in assessing the desirability of 
employment because it can be interpreted differently 
depending on the perspective of the user. For example, 
high school students may consider a large proportion of 
part-time workers desirable because they normally prefer 
not to work full time. A recent college graduate or 
anyone seeking full-time employment may reach the 
opposite conclusion. 

The information presented in table 2 has many 
potential uses because interests in occupational 
information are so varied. At times, users may want to 
know how a particular occupation, cashiers, for example, 
compares with others. The "VH" (very high) rankings in 
table 2 for the increase in the number of jobs and for both 


categories of job openings, point out that many jobs are 
available, certainly a favorable situation. The "VL" (very 


Table 2. Ocoupetional employment and job openings data, 1084-2006, end worker characteristics, 1804 


(Numbers in thousands) 
1904-2008 Annual 
ees Numeric Percent - growth and tote! 
1904 | 2006 one 1904-2008 
Number | Rank | Number | Rank = 
Number | Rank 
Total, ef! occupations 127,016 | 144,700 | 17606/ - | 190 , as| 24,416 


164 136 10} VL 12.2 L 0.0 WwW) VL 

Cananetion wananars 107 263 se; iL 26.4 VH 1.0 22; VL 

an waco] | a] St | mt | | Oo Bl 
mathematical, end natural eclence managers ..... 

— m| ml tat | me | wl! al al 

Food service and 570 71 102; v 

Peal Grn end eeaaend 26 20 3} VL 10.6 L 11.6 2} Vw 


rSS55 8 


3 1 
7 uM L 2.0 VL 
MMi engineers, including traffic engineers 164 219 4] OL 18.6 H 4.9 16] VL 
Electrical and electronics M9 417 oo; UL 19.7 H 2.9 #8} VL 
industrial engineers, except safety engineers 116 131 16; «(UCL 13.4 L 0.9 4, Vw 
engineers 231 276 46) L 19.4 H 3.6 4) VM 
Metaiurgists end metallurgical, ceramic, and materials 
1 19 20 71 VW 49 VL 5.4 TT VW 
Mining engineers, including mine safety engineers’ ................ 3 3 7 VM 17.7 H 0.0 oOo} VM 
Nuclear engineers ' 18 18 7 Vw 40 VL 0.0 7 VM 
engineers' 14 11 S| vw 21.3 H 0.0 11 vw 
All other engineers' 292 387 78} 26.7 VH 2.7 2] Vw 
Architects and 200 218 4] ~«C- 72 : 19.0 zi - 
Architects, except landscape and marine 91 108 6} €6UL 16.6 H 90.8 0; VM 
Landscape 14 16 2; Mv 16.6 La 21.6 27; vw 
Surveyors! 96 92 $) Vw 32 vw 73 1o} VL 
' One or more Current Poputation Survey (CPS) proxy occupations are Wie Vary Wak Hatin Lo lou, Vic Ven toe Aten telouen ames 
used to estimate CPS based data. VH = H = High, L = Low, VL = Very low. A dash indicates data are 


NOTE: Ranidngs ere based on all detailed occupations in the Nationa! not applicable. 
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Table 2. Ocoupational employment end job openings data, 1804-2006, and worker characteristics, 1904 


(Numbers in thousands) 


1904 Matrix Ocoupation 


Hy 


Ait 


2 2522235 Babasbaz 3 
LATE TTT BG 
$ ui 5 $3 33 
#2 Ssossa3 Fesssrs2 $3 Brs ssss5 . Beessss sesss 548 
i ils Sissso3 Bssoosss Gees. .. §.. ogi e$3435 45455-4545 
fi # SSSSS-F BSSSSxrsS Szszxs ss S$ sssxs SSSSSS SESSS TEx 
Hi : H Ssssrrs Bsssosss Firsssss ss B-- sssvz . Esssoss sess+-ss8 
i 5 3 PSSSRR- BOSS" $s Bas oc +o Ben o-seg g B-Mes ve -Scoogencn 


VH = Very high, H = 
not applicable. 


NOTE: Rankings are besed on all detailed occupations in the National 
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1904 Matrb: Ocoupation 
solentiste' 


Table 2. Ocoupational employment and job openings deta, 1884-2006, and worker characterisiice, 1994 — Continued 


(Numbers in 


Table 2. Occupational employment end job openings data, 1984-2006, and worker characteristics, 1984 — Continued 
(Numbers in thousands) 


growth and net 
replacernent ——- Tahoe Goer 1994 Matrtx Occupation 
needs, 1904-2005 | Weekly ployment 
eamings rate 
Number | Rank 
| VM VH vu sI[M degree 
4) vw VH vt VL Doctor's degree scientists ' 
2] vw VH VL VL Bachelor's degree Foresters and conservation ecientists' 
2} vu VH VL vi Doctor's degree Medical scientists 
o} VM VH VL VL Doctor's degree All other ite scientists ' 
“Vv VL 
L VH VL VL 
L VH VL VL 
H VH VL VL 
VL VH VL VL 
VL VH VL VL 
VL VH VL VL 


SS85 
SS85 
Sss5 


Sss5 
FFFZH FIFE 
SSsr 


--srs 
xr$xszx 
s@ s<sss<s 
-ircge 


One Current Matrix. Codes for 
or more Population Survey (CPS) proxy occupations are Wavontakie oe = py, T 
NOTE: Rankings are based on all detalied occupations in the National = not applicable. 
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Table 2. Ocoupetional employment end job openings data, 1984-2006, and worker characterietice, 1964 —- Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 

Employment Employment change, 1904-2006 Per- Ann sai average job 
cont openings due to 
a Numeric Percem solt- growth and total 
1904 | 2006 veo A 1904-2006 

Number | Rank | Number | Rank —_= 
Number | Rank 
Optometriets ' 37 42 4 11.6 L 37.5 2; VM 
Physicians 530 660 120 22.3 H 20.4 3s; VM 
Podietriets' 18 15 2 16.8 L 46.6 1 VW 
6 L 30.6 2]; vw 


* Mo 


eeeccceccoces 


—_ a 
SRSLREISSEES 
ay 


231 
1,023 


reeSee:$SrSE S525 


>88~ 


BestFaak 
-sr-ss 


3 Ssnot Be. 
fr-sSsrrrs 


a 
aesesSaS8aueaSSandB 


rSresrssr2xesgsrrer 


— 
—_ 
cs 


H “5 
16.9 H 42 4; VW 
23.3 H 0.0 5} Vw 
24.8 VH 0.9 166; 4H 
34.4 . 6.3 so; - 
72.2 VH 5.6 10; VL 
80.0 VH 5.9 190} VL 
22.4 H 9.8 3} VM 
36.4 V4 0.0 7 vu 
46.0 V4 10.8 12; VM 
38.9 Vv 8.4 5} VM 
9.4 i 
20.3 “5 
24.1 vw 
27.8 . 
31.9 L 
12.0 vu 
24.2 L 
wv v, 
26.9 V4 20; VL 
29.9 VH 23.7 77 Vw 
19.8 H 5.6 1e} VM 
0.7 “5 0.0 2; VM 
3.7 VM 11.9 6; vw 
21.7 4 91.2 a (UL 
36.8 V4 2.4 164; 
19.7 . 2.0 S28; - 


H 

L VL 

Vi VL 
201 | VH 0.0 1 vw 
207 | VH 0.0 1} vw 
966 | VW 0.0 19} VL 
280 | VH 06 e2] 1 
668 | VH 0.0 13] VL 
256 | VH 0.0 1 Vw 
213 | H 64 a] vw 
243 | Vi 0.0 10) VL 
139 | L 0.0 18] VL 
362 | VW 0.0 13] VL 
425 | Vi 0.0 7] vw 
178 | H 0.0 2) vw 
304 | WH 4.0 L 


22 31 

1.9 44 

02 3.0 45 

13.4 0.9 23 
16.3 3.7 121 


' One or more Current Population Survey (CPS) proxy occupations are 


NOTE: Ranidngs ere based on af detailed occupations in the National 
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Table 2. Cooupational employment and job openings data, 1984-2006, and worker characteristics, 1904 --- Continued 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Anrual average Ranking of selected 
S| cocupesona charecteratos 


lt 
S555 Hi 
| 


Training Category 1904 Matrix Occupation 


: 


$$$555-555=91 <535 li 


zg 


7 ‘ 
ooe-— 


Sam sacs |@ 
reese 


SSS555-$5 
ZzITIIIIIZ: tITT 


SSSSSS- SSSe- 


ss 


$xrx-=x=z 


i a i eS 


Suc8c1e- 


@a-n~nNQGOQGoda 
ZtertSererr¢treriIqg¢e 
SzSSxS-SS-SS5555 
ZexrrrtrIrrsrrrrzrzrrst 


ah 


Tachnicians, except |:calth and engineering and science 


1 One or more Current Population Survey (CPS) proxy occupations are Matrix. Codes for describing the ranked veriahles are: 
used to estimate CPS based data. Vis high, + = High, L = Low, VL = Very low. A dash indicates data are 
NOTE: Rankings ere based on ali detailed occupations in the National not applicable. 
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Table 2. Occupations! employment and job openings data, 1884-2006, and worker characteristics, 19964 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 

Employment Employment change, 1804-2006 Per- Annual average job 

cont | openings dus to 

Numeric Percent sell: | growdh and total 

1904 Matrix Ocoupation emp- replacement 

1904 2006 loyed, needs, 1904-2006 

Number | Rank | Number | Rank 1904 — pm 

Asoraf pilots and fight 91 97 7, vw 75 L 2.2 7; vw 
Als traffic controllers and Glepatchers' 29 29 Oo} VM 0.2 vu 0.0 33 
Groadoast technicians ' 42 «0 2] VM 44 vu 24 6} VW 
Computer 837 01 e6] iL 12.0 L 48 se} iL 
Legal assistants and technicians, except C1OHOR! ............esss00 219 301 e2| - 37.6 . 3.7 33] - 
Parelegais 110 176 oh Uk 58.3 VH 0.9 2; VL 
Tile examiners and searchors 26 28 Oo; VM 0.6 Vu 18.0 3} VW 
All other legal assistants, 80 98 16] OL 22.0 H 25 se} wu 
eens, nara, Ei GRE psuente canter’ cennneenecenes 7 6 “i vu 06 vu 0.0 y vw 
T cesletants, Rorery 76 91 16; OL 20.7 H 0.0 1) VW 
All other technicians 24 a) o VM 0.1 VL 42 33 VL 
Marketing and sales cocupations 13,900 | 16,602 2,512] - 18.0 : 13.0 3,721); _ - 
Sera wo} we | as | | Sa) oe] 
1 H 

33} 6.9 ° 61.7 61; ~- 

8s; VM 12.0 L 50.6 1) VL 

6; VM 12.7 L 21.1 6} VM 

190} +L 75 L 60.7 42; Lt 

632; VH 13.9 L 4.0 1,236; VH 

90} L 96.6 VH 22.4 41) L 

26; iL 23.1 H 9.0 3; 6UL 

760; VH 22.7 H 10.7 766; VH 

4; 43 ° 2.0 4467; - 

L 

1 6UL VH ee; UL 

3} - - 7) 

sO; UL H 22; V 

16; «OL L 18; VW 

12) VL VL 40) L 

4, VW “5 16; VM 

Oo VM VL 6; VM 

elas 4 ‘af ") ° ¥ ° A ’ ° 
Central office operators 48 14 sy UML 70.3 VH 0.0 4,5 VW 
OWwectory assistance operators 33 10 a VM 70.4 VH 0.0 3} M 
Seiachboard operators 228 236 7, Vvw 3.2 VL 0.0 3; VM 
All other communications equipment operators! .. " 9 6 3} wv $1.3 VH 0.0 1} VW 
Computer opemtors end peripheral equipment operator. .......... 280 176 114] - 90.5 . 1.0 a 
Computer eucept peripheral cquipmert ................... 260 142 0) VL $7.7 VH 1.2 33} VM 
Peripheral operators! 30 13 16) WV 848 VH 0.0 3} vw 
ote! desk cler 14 L 
interviewing clerks, except and social wellere ......... 0.0 Vv 
New accounts clerls, 0.0 VL 
and information clerks 3.1 VH 
Reservation end waneportation ticket agents and wave! clerks 0.0 VL 


ss 


* One or more Current Population Survey (CPS) proxy ccoupations «:. i for 
used to estimate CPS based data. Vis H = High, L = Low, VL = Very low. A dash indicates data are 
NOTE: Waniéngs are based on af detailed ccoupations in the Navsnai ot applicable. 


Table 2. Ocoupational employment and job openings data, 1984-2006, and worker characteristics, 1904 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 
Annual average job Ranting of selected 
came ocoupational characteristics 
grow Education and 
1994 Matrix Occupation 
needs, 1904-2006 | Weeldy _. Pan- Training Category 
comings | "in | ome 
Number | Rank 
| VL VH L H Long-term O-J-T Alrcraf pilots and flight engineers 
iw VH L L Long-term O-J-T Als traffic controllers and airplane diepatchers' 
11 vw v4 L L Postsecondary vocational training Broadosst ' 
au ik VH VL VL Bachelor's degree Computer 
9} - . . ° ° Legal assistants and technicians, excent clerical 
77, Vw H L L Associute degree 
ou H L L Moderate-term O-J-T TWe examiners and searchers 
2] vw VH vL L Associate degree All other legal assistants, including law clerks 
oo} vw VH L L_ | Work experience in a related occupation numerical, tool, and process control! 
3} VW H L L Short-term O-J-T Technical assistants, library 
| VL H L L Moderate-term O-J-T All other technicians! 


ath ow 
$a=3 
qn = ~ = ~~ 


—~a@aaoac@a— 


eS avo 


ZIer Gere ’ 


resxrzss-erer 


Work experience in a related occupation | Marketing and sales worker supervisors 
- Real estate agents, brokers, and appraisers 
\Vork experience in a related occupation | Brokers, real estate 
Work experience in a related ocoupation| Peal estate appraisers 
training Seles agents, real estate 
Short-term O-J-T retail 
Long-term O-J-T Securities and financial services sales workers 
Postsecondary vocational training 
Moderate-term O-J-T All other sales and related workers' 


| 

; 
i 
i 


VL L VH H 
VL L VH H Moderate-term O-J-T OWwectory assistance operators 
VL L VH H Short-term O-J-T 
Vu L VH H Moderate-term O-J-T All other communications operators! 
vt L H L Moderate-term O-J-T Computer operators, except equipment 
VL L H L Moderate-term O-J-T Peripheral EDP equament 1 
VL L H H . ° Hotel desk clerks 
vt L V4 VH Short-term O-J-T Clerks, excapt personnel and social wellare 
Vv L VH VH_ | Work experience in a related occupation | New accounts clerks, banking 
H VL H VH Short-term Receptionists and information clerks 
vu L H H Short-term O-J-T Reservation and transportation ticket agents and travel clerks 
ql 7) ne ow 
L VH VH Short-term O-J-T 
VH VL L Shor-term O-J-T 
VH L VL Short-term O-J-T 
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Codes for the ranked variables ere: 


Industry-Occupation Matrix. describing 
VH = Very high, H = High, L = Low, VL = Very low. A dash indicates date are 
not applicable. 


Table 2. Occupational employment and job openings data, 1994-2006, and worker characteristics, 1964 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 
Employment Employment change, 1904-2005 Annual average 
~~ ——_ 
Occupation eel —— 
Matrix 
= 1904 | 2008 toyed, | needs, 1904-2008 
Number | Rank | Number | Rank | 'TZe 
Number | Rank 


clerks! 


1 
73 73 
29 27 
276 236 
2,757 | 2,506 
323 328 
98 2 
2,161 2,008 
187 144 
121 127 
310 337 
123 98 
25 16 
_— 
281 360 
226 281 
2,042 | 3,100 
106 1 
646 a] 
S60 
1,340 
51 
258 
18 
40 
187 
16 
180 
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H 
6.3 L 
19.5 H 
7.7 L 
0.5 VL 
5.0 VL 
2.3 VL 
3.6 VL 
2.5 Vt 
9.6 L 


Sxr-SSS3$5--S55 


11. ° 
243 VH 
24.5 VH 
9.4 L 
2.7 VL 
32.8 VH 
27.3 VH 
19.5 H 
14.8 L 
3.6 . 
243 VH 
142 L 
5.3 VL 
9.7 L 
19.0 H 
6.4 vw 
08.6 VH 
25.4 VH 
43 VL 
-28 VL 
20.3 H 
5.5 VL 
0.6 VL 
38.0 VH 
3.2 Vw 
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1 One or more Current Population Survey (CPS) proxy occupations are 
used to estimate CPS based data. 
NOTE: Ranidngs are based on all detailed occupations in the National 


Table 2. Occupational employment and |b openings data, 1994-2006, and worker characteristics, 19964 — Continued 
(Numbers in thousants, 


gowhendnet |~ Education and 


replacement 1904 Matrix Occupation 
needs, 1994-2005 | Weekly _, Part: Training Category 
eamings time 
rave 
Number | Rank 


6 ° ° e 

4} VW L L L Diepatchers, except po’'ce, fire, and ambulance 

2] vw L L L Moderate-term O-J-T Diepatchers, police, fve, and ambulance 

Ti vw L H L Short-term O-J-T Meter readers, utilities’ 

6; Vt H L L Short-term O-J-T Order “Hlers, wholesale and retail sales 

7T V L H L Short-term O-J-T Procurement 

5} VL H L H Short-term O-J-T Production, planning, and expediting clerks 

40} #H L H L Short-term O-J-T Stock clerks 

14) OL L H L Short-term O-J-T Traffic, shipping, and receiving clerks 

1) VW L H L Short-term O-J-T Weighers, measurers, checkers, and samplers, recordkeeping 
All other material recording, scheduling, and distribution 

44 vw L L t Short-term O-J-T workers! 


Oo; VL H L L 
17 VM L L H Brokerage clerks 
17 VW H L L Short-term O-J-T Correspondence clerks! 
9; h6UL VL VH VH Short-term O-J-T Fite clerks 
s2} - : : . : Financial records processing occupations 
9} VM H L L Short-term O-J-T Billing, cost, and rate clerks ' 
4} vw H L L Short-term O-J-T posting, and machine operators ' 
3; «2H L L VH Moderate-term O-J-T — Saab auditing clerks 
3} ww L VL L Short-term O-J-T Payroll end tinekeeping 
5} VL L H VH Short-term O-J-T Library assistants and boolonobile drivers 
9 VM H L L Short-term O-J-T Order clerks, materials, merchandise, and service 
2, wu H L VL Short-term O-J-T Personnel clerks, except payroll and timekeeping! 
oj vw L L H Short-term O-J-T Statement clerks 
100 : : - ° : — 
12; +L L L H Postsecondary vocational training Legal secretaries 
9} iL L L H Postsecondary vocational training Medical secretaries 
79] VH L L H Postsecondary vocational training Secretaries, except legal and medical 
2} vw ; ‘ : Postsecondary vocational training Stenographers! 
L 


22} L-L VL L VH 

56} #H H VL VL _ | Work experience in a related occupation |  Ciesical supervisors and managers' 

7 VW H L L T Court clerke 

4) - : : - : Credh authorizers, credit checkers, and loan and credit clerks 
Oo; VL H L L Short-term O-J-T Cred authorizers 

Oo} vw L L L Short-term O-J-T Credit checkers 

33 vw L L L Short-term O-J-T Loan and credit clerks 

Oo} VL L L L Shori-term O-J-T Loan interviewers 

6; Vt H L L Short-term O-J-T Customer service representatives, utilities 

2; vw L H H Postsecondary vocational training Data entry keyers, except composing 

Oo} vw L H H Postsecondary vocational training Data 

9} iL H VH H Short-term O-J-T mail, and other office machine operators ' 
63; VH L H H Short-term O-J-T General Clerks 

Oo; VL H L L Short-term O-J-T Municipal clerics 

11 vw L L H Short-term O-J-T Proofreaders and copy markers! 

| Vw L H H Short-term O-J-T Real estate clerks 

7 vw L VL VL Moderate-term O-J-T Statistical clerks 

4) #H VL L VH Short-term O-J-T Teacher aides and educational assistants 

6; vu H L L Short-term O-J-T All other clerical and administrative support workers 


1 One or more Current Population Survey (CPS) proxy occupations are industry-Occupation Matrix. Codes for usecribing the ranked variables are: 
used to estimate CPS based data. VH = Very high, H = High, L = Low, VL = Very low. A dash indicates data are 
NOTE: Ranidngs are based on all detailed occupations in the National not applicable. 
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(Numbers in thousands) 


Table 2. Occupational employment and job openin,je data, 1994-2006, and worker characteristics, 19894 — Continued 


1904 Matrix Occupation 


Employment change, 1994-2006 


inetitutional cleaning supervisors 

a 
Pest controllers and assistants ' 
All other cleaning and buliding service workers’ ...............+:.00: 


Dining room and cafeteria attendants and bar helpers ........... 
Food counter, fountain, and related workers 
Hosts and hostesses, restaurant, lounge, or coffee shop ....... 
Wahers end weltresses 


All other food preparation and service workers 
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1 One or more Current Population Survey (CPS) proxy occupations are 


NOTE: Rankings are based on afl detailed occupations in the Natonal 


Table 2. Ocoupational employment and job openinge data, 1904-2005, end worker characteristics, 1964 — Continued 
(Numbers in thousands) 


openings due to 
growth and net 
——- Traine Cobagaty 1904 Matrix Occupation 
1004-2006 | Weebly ployment Part- 
eamings rate time 
Number | Rank 
» ew . . or a Janhore and cleaners, including maids and housekeeping 
104; Vi VL Vw VH Shon-term O-J-T cleaners 
3} Vv VL VH H Moderate-term O-J-T controfiers and assistants ' 
6} VL vi Vw H Shon-term O-J-T All other cleaning and buliding service workers' 
1 e ® ° ° . gee 
4; - . . . . Cooks, except short order 
|) hUkL vu VH VW Moderate-term O-J-T Bakers, bread and pastry 
Ww) 6k VL VW VH Long-term O-J-T Cooks, inetitution or cafeteria 
a7; it VL VH VH Long-term O-J-T Cooks, restaurant 
a7; lk VL VH VH Shon-term O-J-T Cooks, short order and fast food 
2; CU vi VH VH Short-term O-J-T Food workers 
13 i VL VH VH Shon-term O-J-T Bartenders 
4) (UL vu VH VH Short-term O-J-T Dining room and cafeterta attendants and bar helpers 
42; Ww VL VH VH Short-term O-J-T Food counter, fountain, and related 
|) i L H VH Shon-tem O-J-T Hoste and hostesses, restaurant, lounge, or coffee shop 
126; VH vt VH VH Shon-term O-J-T Walkers and weltresees 
2)oU«dk‘ VL VH VH Short-term O-J-T All other food preparation and service workers 
12 L L L VH Moderate-term O-J-T Dental assistants 
ie : 1 : _ Nursing eides and peychiatric aides 
54 ° e 
si} WH vi H H Short-term O-J-T Nureing aides, orderties, and attendants 
3} VL VL H H Short-term O-J-T Peychiatric aides 
1} VL L VL H Moderate-term O-J-T Occupational therapy assistants and aides 
2; vu L VL H Short-term O-J-T Pharmacy assistants 
6} vw VL L VH Moderate-term O-J-T Physical and corrective therapy assistants and aides 
L VL L VH Short-term O-J-T All other health service 
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Table 2. Ocoupational employment and job openings data, 1004-2005, and worker characteristics, 1904 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 
Annual average Ranking of selected 
aanaee | conmatenl damamuies 
growth and net Education and cone tonnes 
Unem- Training Category Ocoupation 
1004-2000 | Weeky | omar | Part: 
eamings | POV | une 
Number | Rank 
4) wu | sow Vi_|_-Vi._| Work experience in @ related occupation Police detectives and investigators 
as} iL vy uw iM Long-term Ou-T ~olloe patrol officers 
‘ M 4 M “ Long-term O-J-T shedite end deputy sheritte' 
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Codes for describing the ranked variables are: 


industry-Ocoupation Matrix. 
Vi = Very high, H = High, L = Low, VL = Very low. A dash indicates data are 
not applicable. 
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1904 Matrix Occupation 


oS 


1 


and repairers, 


Station installers 

Telephone and cable TV line installers and repairers’ ........... 

All other electrical and electronic equipment mechanics, 
installers, and repairers 

Maintenance repairers, general utility 


Table 2. Ocoupational employment and job openings data, 1984-2005, and worker characteristics, 1964 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 
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Table 2. Cooupational employment and job openings data, 1884-2006, and worker characteristics, 1884 — Continued 


(Nusrbere in thousands) 
Employment Employment change, 1984-2006 Annual average job 
= openings dus to 
Numeric Percent cou. | row and tote! 
1804 Matix Ocoupation emp- 
1004 2006 1804-2006 
Number | Rank | Number | Rank | ‘7xst 
Number | Rank 
Precision instrument repairers ' 40 40 oo} Mw 0.3 vu 0.0 44 vw 
"1 "1 o VM 4.1 VL 0.0 Tw 
Twe repairers and changers 60 06 6; vw 7.0 VL 23 3s; VL 
6 5 Tt VM 16.4 L 488 y VW 
All other mechanics, installers, and repairers' $71 412 4a) L 11.9 L 22 “) VM 
Alroraft " 20 19 2) wu 4.1 Vi 0.0 2; uw 
Electrical and electronic equipment assemblers, precision 144 127 17] VW 1.7 L 0.0 2a; VM 
equipment assemblers, precision ............. 47 4 s3jul]@#oj;ju 0.0 7) Vw 
Fimere, structural metal, 14 9 6) V 4.6 VH 0.0 71 Vw 
Machine buliders and precision machine assembiers' 58 oS 6} Mw 10.8 L 0.0 6} VL 
All other precision assembiers «0 60 WWM 26.4 VH 0.0 6} VA 
Butchers and aie 202 171 V -786 VL 2.7 6) VL 
All other precision food and tobacco workers ' _ ) 2; vw 42 VL 26 6) vw 
inepectors, testers, and graders, precision' 664 629 2) VM 3.9 vu 08 ei Lt 
Metal workers, precision 685 624 #1; - #69 . 42 7; Ct 
20 19 i VM 40 VL 0.0 2} vw 
Jewelers and siiveremiths' 30 2 273 wu 6.1 vt 30.6 33 vw 
1 380 349 #20; VL 6.4 VL 2.7 a; Vv 
Sheet meta! workers and duct installers! 205 7] V -78 vi 2.7 Ss; VL 
‘ 12 11 yu 10.0 L 0.0 | vw 
Tool and die makers' 142 127 16] WV 10.7 L 14 5} VM 
All other precision metal workers! 90 62 6] VL #@.1 VL 78 7, Vw 
Prepress workers, 191 192 | - 08 . 23 | - 
Campeckem ahd ypunctons. precnion? "1 8 2); VM 22.8 H 28.0 Tu 
Job printers! 14 11 4) Mw 26.8 Vi 0.0 71 vw 
Paste-up workers! 22 16 4; Vv 278 VH 0.0 27; Vw 
Electronic pagination systems workers ' 18 33 18] L 62.8 Vu 0.0 4, vw 
Photoengravers' 7 5 1) Mii 107 H 0.0 1} Vw 
Camera operators ' 15 14 1] VW 4.1 vu 0.0 2; vw 
Swippors, printing’ 31 “4 33 vw 6.9 L 0.0 44 uw 
Ptaternakers ' 13 11 2; V 18.3 t 0.0 2]; Vv 
All other printing workers, precision’ 13 19 6} hw 44.1 VH 78 33} wu 
and sewers @4 63 1.1 
Pattemmakers and workers, fabric and apparel’ ......... 17 23 5s} MV $1.0 VH 0.0 33 uw 
Shoe and ‘eather and repairers, precision’ ............... 24 17 7; VM 27.6 VH 20.5 2]; Vw 
ye ae 63 64 Tw 10 Vw 34.7 5; VL 
other precision texdile, apparel, and fumishings workers ' 51 $1 ou 04 Vv 5.9 10}; VL 
Woodworkers, 241 277 si - 18.0 - 16.3 21 . 
Cabinetmakers and bench carpenters' 131 181 20} Lt 18.2 L 23.6 6, Mw 
Furniture finishers ' cs] oT) 2] Mv 64 vu 4.3 7i vw 
Wood machinists ' 50 i] 10; VW 19.3 H 0.0 2]; uw 
All other precision woodworkers! 2 4, vw 19.2 H 0.0 s} wv 
47 4 
goods workers, precision’ 19 22 2} ul 123 L 0.0 2] uw 
process workers, precision 14 16 2 vu 18.1 36.3 3 VM 
All other precision workers! 117 119 3} Mw 22 43 7] w 
Electric power generating plant operators, distributors, and 
43 42 } . 0.0 2 - 


Table 2. Ocoupational employment end job openings data, 1984-2005, end worker characteristics, 1964 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 
Annual average Ranting of selected 
cmane. oharactestetios 
ty Education and 100s ttants Qoemmaten 
needs, 1904-2006 | Weelty }. 2 Pait- Training Category 
eamings | "aig | ne 
Number | Rank 
7M 4 L L Long-term O-J-T Precision instrument repairers! 
o} vu H 4 L Long-term O-J-T 
4) VL VL VH H Short-term O-J-T Te repairers and changes 
oo VM H L L Long-term O-J-T ' 
Wok H L VL Long-term O-J-T All other mechanics, installers, and repairers ' 
oo} vw H L Vi_| Work experience in a related ocoupation Alroraft assemblers, precision’ 
33 MV L H Vi | Work experience in a related ocoupation Electrical and electronic equipment assemblers, precision 
7 Mw L H VL_ | Work experience in a related ocoupation Electromechanical equipment assembiers, precision 
Oo} vw H it VL _ | Work experience in a related occupation Futers, structural metal, precision! 
2] vw H L VL_ | Work experience in a related ocoupation Machine buliders and other precision machine assembiers' 
23 vw H L VU _ | Work experience in a related occupation All other precision assembiers' 
1 H 
5} VL L L L Long-term O-J-T 
7M L H L Long-term O-J-T All other precision food and tobacco workers ' 
13) «OL H H VL_ | Work experience in a related ocoupation |  inepectors, testers, and graders, precision’ 
7] ~=- : . - . Metal workers, precision 
o} vw H L VL Long-term O-J-T 
71 VW H L VL Long-erm O-J-T Jewelers and siiveremiths ' 
77 VM H L VL Long-term O-J-T ' 
4,5 VW H H VL Moderate-term O-J-T Sheet metal workers and duct installers ' 
oo} M H L Vi Long-term O-J-T 1 
3) vl | | s«VH L vt Long-term O-J-T Tool and die makers' 
2]; wu H L vt Long-term O-J-T All other precision metal workers! 
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and 
and workers, fabric and apparel’ 
cullen od aniun, seal 
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Shoe and leather 
All other precision textile, apparel, and tummishings workers! 
Cabinetmakers and bench carpenters! 


Furniture finishers ' 
Wood machinists ' 


' One or more Current Population Survey (CPS) proxy occupations ere 
used to estimate CPS based data. 
NOTE: Rantings ere based on all detailed occupations in the Nationa! 


Table 2. Ocoupational employment end job openings data, 1884-2006, and worker cheracterietics, 1904 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 
1904-2008 Annual job 
Employment Employment change, Per eronge 
— Numeric Percent sei. | grown and tote! 
1904 Ocoupation 
1904 | 2006 ome 1904-2006 
Number | Rank | Number | Rank — 

Number | Rank 
Power distributors and dlepatohers 18 16 2] vw 13.6 L 0.0 |] wu 
Power generating and reactor plant operators 26 268 7M 36 vu 0.0 yu 
Gas and petroleum plant and syetem occupations’ ................. 31 28 3}; Vw 10.8 L 0.0 1 vw 
Stationary engineers 30 a7 3] vw 10.3 L 33 | vw 
Water and liquid waste treatment plart and eyetem operators! 96 104 7 vu 0.6 L 0.0 6} “A 
All other plant and system operators! 93 97 44 vw 47 vt 0.0 6} vw 

17,142 | 17,008 787 44 36] 3,261 


operators, 106 123 7; «OL 16.1 H 0.0 16; VL 
Machine too! cut and form setters, operators, and tenders, 
metal and plastic 708 863 116] - 16.3 . 0.7 75 
Drilling and boring machine tool sellers and set-up operators, 
metal and 45 30 16); Vi 34.9 VH 0.0 5|§ VM 
anaudeanmhn aes 
64 52 12] Vi 16.4 H 62 7 uv 
Lathe and tuming machine tool setters and set-up operators, 
metal and plastic’ 71 80 22); Vv 30.6 V4 0.0 6) Mw 
Machine forming operators and tenders, metal and plastic ... 171 181 19} VL 11.3 L 0.0 13] VL 
Machine too! cutting operators and tenders, metal and plastic 119 86 4) VL 28.9 VH 0.0 13} VL 
Punching machine setters and set-up operators, metal and 
plastic 48 37 10} VL 212 H 0.0 5} VM 
All other machine too! and tc Deemed 191 186 2) wv 13 vw 0.8 2) vu 
Metal fabricators, structural meta ‘ 1] V .¢ v 
Satrg en bsg racine cpr end tn comaned ’ 8 vu 17.1 H 0.0 1 
machine and tenders .................. 67 16; VW 18.7 H 0.0 1 
and set-up operators, metal and plastic! 45 2] Vw 8.7 VL 0.0 7; vw 
a ee ensensnessssnnsensneed 10 8 2]; VM 23.4 H 9.6 Tw 
Furmace operators and 20 19 2); Vv 84 VL 0.0 2} vw 
Heat weeing mectine operon and tenders, metal and 
plastic' 20 17 2); Vv 11.5 L 0.0 33 vw 
Metal molding machine operators and tenders, setters and 
set-up operators 40 40 oo} vw 0.3 vt 0.0 3} Mw 
Plastic molding machine operators and tenders, setters and 
set-up operators 165 177 12; VL 7.4 VL 0.0 16} VL 
All other metal and plastic machine setters, operators, and 
related workers ' 127 187 10} VL 6.1 L 0.0 VL 
enssnensennsasend VL 0 
Prepress printing workers, 25 9 16) - 63.6 : 0.0 2 
Photoengraving (Nhographic machine operators and 
8 3 2); VM $2.2 VH 0.0 oo} VM 
Typesetting and composing machine operators and 
1 20 6 14) VW 71.1 Vy 0.0 17 Vw 
: 23 . 4.1 21; - 
4 VL 71.3 VH 0.0 VL 
a VL VL 5.1 mS 
VL vt 0.0 VL 
coneanenened VL VH 90.9 VL 


Table 2. Occupational employment and job openings data, 1904-2006, and worker characteristics, 1964 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 


replacement 1904 Matrix Occupation 
needs, 1904-2005 | Weekly }. 2 Pan Training Category 
eamings | "rate | me 
Number | Rank 
oOo VM VH VL VL Long-term O-J-T Power distributors and diepatchers 
7 VM VH VL VL Long-term O-J-T Power generating and reactor plant operatorn 
17 Vw VH VL VL Long-term O-J-T Gas and petroleum plant and system occupations! 
|] VW VH VL VL Long-term O-J-T Stationary engineers 
3} VL VH VL VL Long-term O-J-T Water and liquid waste treatment plant and system operators' 
2] vw VH VL VL Long-term O-J-T All other plant and system operators' 
523 Operators, fabricators, end laborere 
operators 
33 wu VL Moderate-term O-J-T and plastic! 
Combination machine too! setters, set-up operators, 
33 VM Moderate-term O-J-T Operators, and tenders! 
Machine too! cut and form setters, operators, and tenders, 
16 metal and 
Drilling and machine too! setters and set-up operators, 
7 VW L H VL Moderate-term O-J-T end 
machine setters and set-up operators, metal and 
7 VW L H VL Moderate-term O-J-T 
Lathe and tuming machine too! setters and set-up operators, 
1) Ww L H vu Moderate-term O-J-T metal and plastic! 
5; VL L H VL Moderate-term O-J-T Machine forming operators and tenders, metal and plastic 
2} Vw L H VL Moderate-term O-J-T Machine tool culling operators and tenders, metal and plastic 
Punching machine setters and set-up operators, metal and 
| VW L L VL 
44 Vw L H VL 
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7 VW 
oo uv 
oo} vw 
oj} VL 
vu 
vt 


Heat weating machine operators and tenders, metal end 

Metal moiding machine operators and tenders, setters and 
set-up operators 

Plastic molding machine operators and tenders, setters and 
eet-up operators 

All other metal and plastic machine setters, operators, and 
related workers! 
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8 
18 
47 

162 
70 
86 

168 
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18 
17 
31 

316 
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Table 2. Ocoupational employment end job openings data, 1994-2006, and worker characteristics, 1994 — Continued 
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Table 2. Cooupational employment and job openings data, 1994-2006, and worker characteristics, 1964 — Continued 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Anrual average job Ranting of selected 
=o” ccoupationel characteristics 
growth Education and 
replacement 1904 Matrix Occupation 
needs, 1884-2006 | Weeldy } 2 Pan- Training Category 
eamings rate ume 
Number | Rent 
Operators and 
TM vu H VL Moderate-term O-J-T eynthetic or 
Pressing Operators and tenders, textile, garment, 
2; Vw VL VH H Moderate-term O-J-T and related 
oO; dh6Uk 5 Vy L Moderate-term O-J-T Sews,) machine operators, garment 
2]; wv vu VH L Moderate-term O-J-T operators, 
TvMw vu H VL Moderate-term O-J-T Textile bleaching and dyeing machine operators and tenders 
Textile draw-out and winding machine operators and 
33 vw vw VH L Moderate-term O-J-T tenders! 
TM VM VH L ors! 


Tw VL VH VL 
Tw VL VH VL 
| ~«CV v operators w pressure 
Tw L H VL Cement and gluing machine 
33 Mv v4 L Vv Moderate-term O-J-T Chemical equipment controllers, operators and tenders 
Cooking and roasting machine operators and tenders, food 
| vw L H vi Moderate-term O-J-T and tobacco! 
33 vw L Va VL Moderate-term O-J-T Crushing and mbing machine of srators and tenders 
33 Mw L ra] VL Moderate-term O-J-T Cutting and slicing machine setters, operators and tenders 
o uM VH L Vv Moderate-term O-J-T Daly processing equipment operators, including setters 
Tw L H VL Moderate-term O-J-T Electronic semiconductor 
Extruding and forming machine setters, operators and 
2]; uw L H VL Moderate-term O-J-T tenders' 
o MM H H vt Moderate-term O-J-T Furnace, idin, or kettle operators and tenders 
Laundry and drycleaning machine operators and tenders, 
6} vw vu VH H Moderate-term O-J-T except pressing 
ow L Ce] vw Short-term O-J-T ‘4otion picture projectionists' 
Ww) 6é«ak‘ VM vy Vw Moderate-term O-J-T + vokaging and filing machine operators and tenders 
. operators, 
3M L H VL Moderate-term O-J-T setters, and set-up operators 
Tw L H Vv Moderate-term O-J-T Painters, twaneportation equipment 
TT Ww L H vw Moderate-term O-J-T Paper goods machine setters and " 
2]; uw L H Vv Short-term O-s-T Photographic machine operators and tenders 
Tw VH L Vv Moderate-term O-J-T and ofl operators and tenders 
o} vw vu Vy L Moderate-term O-J-T Shoe machine operators and tenders 
o VM L H “5 Moderate-term O-J-T Twe buliding machine operators 
All other machine operators, tenders, setters, and set-up 
10} «OL L H wu Moderate-term O-J-T operators! 
ov L Vy L Short-serm O-J-T Coll winders, tapers, and finishers 
Tl vw L Ve L Short-term O-J-T Cutters and wimmers, hand’ 
s§5 VL L Vi L Shevi-termm O-J-T Electrical end electronic assemblers 
27, uw L VH L Sh. st-term O-J-T Grinders and polishers, hand! 
2; wv L V4 L Short-term O-J-T Machine assemblers 
1 
ou L vy L Short-term O-J-T process, hand? 
oj vu vw H H Short-term O-J-T hand! 
Tw L va L Short-term O-J-T Solderers and brazers' 
VM H H Vv Postsecondary vocational training Welders and cutters 
“i # L VH L Short-term O-J-T All other eesembiers, fabricators, and hand workers' 


' One or more Current Population Survey (CPS) proxy ocoupations are industry-Occupation Matrix. Codes for desoribing the ranked variables are: 
used to estimate CPS based date. —— ee 
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Table 2. Ocoupatione! employment and job openings deta, 1984-2005, and worker characteristics, 1864 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 
Employment Employment change, 1984-2005 
openings due to 
Numeric Percent growth and total 
1994 Matrix Occupation 
1904 needs, 1904-2006 
Number | Rank | Number 


Vehicle washers and equipment cleaners 
Ail other helpers, laborers, and material movers, hand’ ........... 


111 
167 
249 
1,727 


8 i 
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1 One or more Current Population Survey (CPS) proxy occupations are 
used to estimate CPS based data. 
NOTE: Rankings are based on all detailed occupations in the National 
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Table 2. Ocoupational employment and job openings data, 1994-2006, and worker characteristics, 1994 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 
Annual average job Ranting of selected 
pa tr 
growth net 
replacement _——- a. 1994 Matrix Occupation 
needs, 1994-2005 | Weeldy ployment Part- 
eamings rate time 
Number | Rank 
6] = - . . Bue drivers 
5; VL L t VH Moderate-term O-J-T Bus drivers, oxcept schoo! 
12; +L L L VH Short-term O-J-T Bus drivers, schoo: 
4; VM L H H Short-term O-J-T Tas drivers and chauffeurs 
76] - . . . Truck drivers 
Wee 4 L L Short-term O-J-T Driver/sales workers 
a H H L Short-term O-J-T Truck drivers light and heavy 
| wu H H L Short-term O-J-T All other motor vehicle operators! 
0 l VL Vv 
Oo; VL VH VL VL 
Oo; VM VH VL VL 
Oo; VM VH VL VL 
Oo; VM VH VL VL 
Oo; VL VH t VL 
oj vw VH L VL 
oj vw VH L VL 
Oo; VM VH L VL 
1 v Vv vv v 
33 VW H VH VL 
2]; Vw H VH VL 
Oo; VL H VH VL 
172); iL H H VL 
3} w H VH iu 
5; VL H VH VL 
45 Vw H H t 
2 VL 
3B VL 
2 VL 
7 L 
2 H 
3 L 
6 VL 
12 VL Vehicle washers and equipment cleaners 
79 Vv All other helpers, laborers, and material movers, hand! 
1 One or more Current Population Survey (CPS) proxy occupations are Matrix. Codes for describing the ranked variables are: 
used to estimate CPS based data. Vis high, H = High, L = Low, VL = Very low. A dash indicates data are 


NOTE: Rankings ere based on all detailed occupations in the Netone!l not applicable. 
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low) ranking for carnings and "VH" (very high) for 
unemployment, however, are uniavorable in comparison 
with other and these characteristics det -t 
from the desirability of employment in the occupation. 
Table 2 also shows that cashiers require only short-term 
on-the-job training. 

Users may wish to identify occupations with 
favorable characteristics that job seekers can pursue 
through a specific type of training. For example, a student 
may be interested in a scientific or engineering occupation 
but does not care to obtain a 4-year college degree. In 
another instance a planner may wish to ensure that 
training programs provided Uy junior colleges in the area 
are consistent with the needs of the national labor market. 


In this case, the planner could examine information for 
occupations placed in the associate degree educational and 
training category. 

Although table 2 contains a great deal of information 
useful for career guidance, information about occupational 
comparisons should be used as an aid, not an end. After 
using the table to identify occupations with favorable 
prospects, additional information should be obtained from 
other sources such as the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
and local sources, if available. Consideration should be 
given to individual aptitudes and preferences, and 
alternative sources of training available in the local area 
should be investigated. The appendix identifies sources of 
State and local area information. 


Chapter Ili. Education and 
Training Statistics 


About 2.2 million postsecondary degrees were earned 
during the 1992-93 academic year: 539,000 associate 
degrees, 1,189,000 bachelor's degrees, 374,000 master's 
degrees, 43,000 doctoral degrees, and 79,000 first 
professional degrees. In addition to postsecondary 
degrees, about 868,000 awards were granted to students. 
The number of awards from curriculums of under 1 year 
was 461,000, and 407,000 students received 1- to 4-year 
awards. 

Table 3 presents data on the number of completions 
of educational programs by type of program and field of 
study. Data were provided by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES), U.S. Department of 
Education, from the survey Completions 1992-93 of its 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS). For additional postsecondary education trends 
and data, see the Digest of Education Statistics, an annual 
publication of the National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

NCES surveyed all institutions of higher education 
that offer awards at the bachelor's degree level and higher, 
all institutions with 2-year programs, and all public and 
private institutions with less than 2-year programs. The 
1992-93 period was the first time the entire universe of 
establishments with less than 2-year programs was 
surveyed, rather than a representative sample. Significant 
differences in the numbers from previous years for the 
lower duration cirriculums may be the result of this 


change. The 1990 version of the Classification of 
Instructional Programs’ (CIP) was used to categorize data 
covering July 1, 1992 to June 30, 1993. 

The pattern of degrees conferred by field of study has 
changed in recent years. Although the largest number of 
degrees are still in the field of business and management, 
the growth has slowed in recent years as compared to the 
early 1980's. Other fields such 


Wide Web server. Access the Education Statistics site 


data sets for the most recent 4 years of the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System. 


3Classification of Instructional Programs, 1990 edition, (National Center 
for Education Statistics, August 1991). 


Table 3. Awards and degrees, by field of study, 1082-63 


Awards. Bachelors Fret 
Ctaseiication of instructional Programe (CIP) ourtoulumns -oeup Associate Master's | Doctoral | profes 
codes and titles of under | degrees 4 | degrees | degrees | sional 
year or 5 years degrees 
ee 461,166 407,118 630,042] 1,168,557 974,022; 42,008) 76,566 
01 Agricultural business and production 4,011 2,010 5,008 663 196 - 
01.01 a rte ee emcees ~ = ye = = “ - 
01.0101 Agricultural business and management, - 
01.0102 Aetechond betrassnaputineee apettiere _ 22 6} 126 060 31 2 7 
01.0103 Agriouttural economics 0 0 13 1,668 420 144 ~ 
01.0104 Farm and Ranch Managemen 302 907 120 79 4 0 ~ 
01.0190 Agricultural business and management, other ........ 0 4 71 oe 4 0 - 
01.02 Agricultural mechanization 138 248 168 240 i.) 1 - 
01.0201 Agricultural mechanization, genera! 122 4 77 217 5 0 ~ 
01.0204 Agricultural power machinery operator ................ 16 106 68 2 0 0 - 
01.03 Agricultural production workers and managers ........... 166 264 529 114 45 8 - 
01.0301 Agricuttural production workers and managers, 
79 98 293 32 16 0 - 
01.0302 aqledhens caina vuthanny and proton 
61 140 144 4) 1 0 - 
01.0304 Crop production operations and management ........ 6 8 56 1 4 2 ~ 
01.0300 Agricultural production workers and managers P P P P P P 
01.04 Agricultural and food products processing ................. 0 5 36 163 16 16 
01.0401 Agricultural food products processing operation ‘ , a a . , 
1 1 1 - 
01.05 Agricuntural supplies and Ce ee 1,677 131 401 120 2 0 - 
01.0601 Agricultural and supplies retailing and wholesaling 170 66 217 65 2 0 ~ 
01.0505 Animal 133 2 59 3 0 0 - 
01.0607 Equestrianequine studies, horse management and 
2 % 112 52 0 0 - 
01.0600 supplies and related services, other .... 1,672 27 13 - - - - 
01.08 services operations and management ..... 1,362 613 1,304 479 35 19 ~ 
01.0601 Horticulture services operations and management, 
general 738 463 404 118 19 13 ~ 
01.0603 Ornamental horticulture operations and 
213 118 202 214 16 2 - 
01.0604 operations and management ............. 27 4 43 e ° - > 
01.0608 Landecaping operations and management ............. 86 108 221 133 0 0 - 
01.0606 Nursery operations and management ...............00 13 65 75 - - - a 
01.0607 Turt % 40 216 4 0 0 - 
01.0600 Horticulture services operations and management, 
249 18 43 10 0 4 - 
01.07 ~ - - 19 16 0 - 
01.90 Agricultural business and production, other ................ 67 87 64 §00 26 4 - 
01.9000 Agricuitural business and production, other ............ 67 87 64 §00 26 4 - 
02 Agricultural sciences 405 2,344 900 5,945 1,583 708 - 
Agricuiture/agricuttural sciences 73 26 340 980 174 5 - 
02.0101 ye lena 73 26 340 043 165 5 - 
02.0102 Agricunural 0 0 0 16 9 0 ~ 
02.02 Animal sciences 276 2,206 204 2,611 422 193 - 
02.0201 pom Spe De 126 2,113 124 2,360 331 199 - 
02.0202 Agricunural breeding and genetics .............. 0 0 13 22 13 5 - 
02.0203 Agricultural animal health 0 66 45 7 6} 0 - 
02.0204 Agricultural animal nutrition 1 0 0 0 2 12 - 
02.0206 Agricultural animal physiology 0 0 18 8 2 4 - 
02.0208 —_. 0 16 9 99 19 6 - 
02.0200 21 0 23 107 24 12 - 
02.0290 Animal sciences, other 190 91 65 208 23 18 - 
02.03 Food eclences and technology 0 6 42 449 $17 138 - 
02.04 Plant sciences 36 19 188 1,468 523 209 - 
02.0401 Plant sciences, general 0 0 3 216 78 “| - 
02.0402 Agronomy and crop science 36 0 17 850 232 184 - 
02.0403 pe yey 0 17 61 817 3 83 - 
02.0406 Plant - ~ - 0 1 7 - 
02.0408 pguunend pon ataey, ° ° : 4 4 = 2 
02.0407 pny my ee | - - - 0 0 2 ° 
02.0408 Protection (pest MANAGEMEM) ................00000 0 0 14 19 25 1 - 
02.0408 on 0 2 1 112 90 22 - 
02.0480 eclences, other 0 0 60 84 13 4 - 
02.06 Soll eclences 9 0 4 e2 66 60 - 
02.99 AgricuMurelagnoutral GCIENCES, CINET ..........0.0.00000000 10 7 36 166 71 13 - 
03. Conservation and renewable natural resources ............. 346 1,206 1,345 5,682 1,708 270 - 


Table 3. Awarde and degrees, by field of study, 1982-63 — Continued 


Awards, Bachelors Firat 
Classification of instructional Programe (CIP) ourrtoulume | 1- to 4- year| Associate Master's | Doctoral | protes- 
codes and tes of under | awards degrees 4| degrees | degrees | sional 
year or 5 years degrees 
03.01 Natural resources conservation 0 74 230 2,700 768 70 ~ 
03.0101 Natural resources conservation, gener ................ 0 14 191 1,202 274 oe) - 
03.0102 Environmental Golence/Gtudies ... 0 0 48 1,407 404 43 ~ 
03.02 Natural resources management and protective 
a7 10 190 uy 96 1 - 
03.0201 Netural resources ee 0 0 114 207 68 ou} - 
= - 27 0 24 
03.0290 Natural resources management and protective 
other 0 10 61 “4 8 4 ~ 
03.03 Fishing and fisheries sciences and management ....... 0 9 30 220 101 24 - 
03.04 Forestry production and processing 20 32 331 196 27 12 - 
03.0401 Forest harvesting and production 
technologyhechnician 0 a7 220 127 a7 12) - 
03.0404 Forest products technologyNechbolan 0.0... " ° e 21 0 oo} + 
03.0490 Forestry production and processing, other ............. 14 3} 49 47 0 0 ~ 
03.06 Forestry and related sciences ........ 206 56 188 1,062 403 124 - 
03.0501 Forestry, general 28 40 ee 561 3368 80 | - 
03.0602 Forestry eciences 0 1 5 162 68 16 - 
03.0606 Forest management 0 0 65 r 30 4 - 
03.0600 Wood science and pulp/paper technology .............. 0 18 16 110 20 6 - 
03.0600 Forestry and related eciences, other 257 0 10 141 26 10 - 
03.08 Witdilfe management 3 23 314 ml 166 17 - 
03.90 Conservation and renewable natural resources, other 2 1,082 % 3 55 13 - 
04. Architecture and related programs 2 80 304 9,271 3,825 48; - 
04.02 0 10 66 5,267 1,060 “a - 
04.03 City, COMMUNIty, ANd TEGIONAl PIANMING ...........:.sc00000 0 0 2 467 1,272 72 =O - 
04.04 0 8 K 785 53 6 - 
04.08 Interior architecture 2 56 267 1,088 21 0 ~ 
04.06 Landecape architecture 0 4 0 1,083 927 2 - 
04.07 Architectural urban design and planning ............0.000 - - ~ 90 60 1 © 
04.99 Architecture and environmental design, other ............ 0 2 20 633 133 12 - 
05. Area and ethnic studies 108 414 33) 5,510 1,534 178 ~ 
05.01 Area studies 74 30 10 3,908 1,164 184 - 
05.0101 African studies 3 0 0 41 18 3 - 
05.0102 American studies/civilization 0 14 8 1,588 251 67 - 
05.0103 Asian studies 27 0 0 460 121 1 - 
06.0104 East Asian studies 0 5 0 454 171 22 - 
06.0108 Easter European area studies 0 0 0 td] 17 1 ~ 
05.0108 European studies 0 0 1 118 2 0 - 
05.0107 Latin American studies 14 0 0 389 219) 8 - 
05.0108 Middle Easter studies 1 0 0 100 95 16 ~ 
05.0108 Pacific area studies ~ - ~ 9 7 0 - 
05.0110 Russian and Slavic studies 3 19 0 292 - 2 - 
05.0111 Scandinavian studies - - ~ 18 1 1 ~ 
05.0112 South Asian studies - - - 12 17 1 - 
05.0113 Southeast Asian studies ~ - - 8 2 0 ~ 
05.0114 Western European studies 18 0 0 27 “4 6 - 
05.0115 Canadian studies - - - 3 0 0 - 
05.0199 Area studies, other 1 1 1 417 76 4 - 
08.02 Ethnic and cultural studies, total 31 375 22 1,272 214 18 - 
05.0201 Afro-American (Black) studies 2 1 0 433 68 6 - 
08.0202 American indiarVNative American studies .............. 0 1 5 4 6 ou - 
05.0203 Hiepanic-American studies - - ~ 198 26 0 . 
05.0204 islamic studies - - - 0 5 0 e 
06.0208 Jewish Judaic studies 0 $12 0 121 K ) 1 - 
05.0207 Women's studies . 26 37 0 4ii 33 0 - 
05.0299 Ethnic and culturai studies, other 1 4 17 190 3 9 - 
05.99 Area, ethnic, and cultural studies, other ...............0000 0 0 1 240 156 6 - 
08 and distribution 12,168 5,032 6,007 7,171 561 7 - 
08.01 Apparel and accessories operations .......... 963 672 2,526 1,624 0 5 ~ 
08.0101 Apparel and accessories marketing operations, 
_- 8 31 92 191 0} 0 - 
08.0102 Fi merchandising 199 535 2,422 1,492 0 5 - 
08.0103 Fashion 619 94 0 ~ ~ - - 
08.0199 Apparel an accessories INET oo. eccccesceeee 127 12 12 1 0 0 - 
086.02 Business and personal services marketing operations 29 8 138 56) 7 0 - 
08.0204 Business services marketing operations ................. 26 0 4 ~ - o . 
~ Data not avaiable 
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Awards, Bachelors Fret 
Ciaseification of instructional Programe (CIP) curtoulumes | 1- pl a Associate Master's | Doctoral | profes 
and tes of under 1 degrees 4| degrees | degrees | sional 
year or 5 years degrees 
06.0200 Business and persone! services marketing, other 1 5 132 861 7 0 - 
08.03 160 24 101 190 60 0 ~ 
08.04 Financial services marketing operations ................ oe 31 60 r 0 0 - 
08.06 Floretry operations 400 407 17 - - ~ - 
08.0603 ape be operations 460 497 17 - - - - 
08.06 Food end operations ... 76 "1 2 121 26 0 - 
08.0001 Food products and operations 76 "1 28 121) 26 o| le 
08.07 Generel retailing and wholesaling operations ............. 1,664 1,064 2,760 3,763 303 2 - 
08.0701 Auctioneering 54 0 0 ~ - ~ - 
08.0704 Generel buying operations 38 85 84 29 0 0 - 
08.0706 General retailing 807 276 728 248 0 0 - 
08.0708 General selling and sales operations ............. 565 140 338 406 0 0 - 
06.0708 General marketing operations 30 200 704 2,667 303 2 - 
08.0700 General distribution operations 336 380 606 294 0 0 - 
06.0790 General retailing and wholesaling operations and 
edie, other 336 380 666 204 0 0 - 
08.08 wer a a 1 26 10 25 0 0 - 
06.0809 Home products marketing Operations .............000 0 1 0 25 0 0 - 
06.0810 Office products marketing operations .................... 0 0 2 - - - - 
06.0890 Home and office products marketing, other ............ 1 18 8 - - ~ - 
06.00 Hospitality and recreation marketing operations ......... 447 o4 176 136 0 - 
06.0001 Hospitality end recreation marketing operations 
general 42 37 100 47 - 
06.0002 Hotevmotel services marketing operations ............. 71 35 22 - - ~ - 
06.0903 Recreational products/services marketing 
operations 0 5 7 88 0 0 ~ 
06.0806 Food sales operations 327 0 0 - - ~ - 
08.0000 Hoapitallty end recreation marketing, other ............ 7 7 47 - - - - 
06.10 Ineurance marketing operations 5901 0 3 - - - ~ 
06.11 Tourlem and travel services marketing operations ..... 7,167 2,205 1,719 371 20 0 - 
08.1104 Tourlem promotion operations 584 512 $22 19 0 - 
06.1105 Travel services marketing 3,225 615 601 23 0 0 - 
08.1199 Traneportation and travel y+ anumnund 3,378 1,078 596 126 1 0 - 
06.12 Vehicles and petroleum products 
operations 8 137 126 64 0 0 - 
08.1203 Vehicle parts and accessories marketing 
operations 4 124 108 27 0 oo - 
08.1208 Vehicle marketing operations 0 0 15 35 0 oo} - 
06.1299 Vehicles and petroleum products marketing 
operations, other 4 13 5 2 0 0 - 
06.99 Marketing and distribution, other §12 276 311 360 25 0 ~ 
09. Communications 1,816 758 1,983 $4,361 4,776 293 ~ 
09.01 Communications, general 92 31 671 25,327 1,565 164 - 
09.02 Advertising 3| 74 263 3,281 240 0 - 
09.04 Journaliem and mass communications ................0 132 262 551 14,306 1,750 55 - 
09.0401 11 256 400 11,448 1,528 26 - 
00.0402 Broadcast joumaliem 121 6 123 497 12 0 - 
00.0403 Mass communications 0 0 28 2,008 202 20 - 
09.05 Public relations 1 0 49 2,250 240 0 - 
09.07 Radio and television broadcasting 1,133 172 250 6,473 366 14 - 
09.99 486 | 219 189 2,715 615 40 - 
10. Communications technologies 662 458 1,907 681 455 8 - 
10.01 ST 662 458 1,907 861 455 8 - 
10.0101 media 
a. ——— 0 7 58 0 30 0 - 
10.0108 §§§ Photographic technology/tectwicien ....................... 41 101 290 23 0 0 - 
10.0104 Radio and television broadcasting 
= 276 1,140 725 327 8 ~ 
10.0199 Communications technologies, other ...................... 58 74 419 133 96 0 - 
11. Computer and information sciences 16,062 11,329 10,307 24,518 10,175 eos; = l- 
11.01 Computer and information eciences, genera! ............. 3,340 1,374 2,629 16,150 7,445 686 - 
11.02 Computer programming 5,304 4,136 2,661 214 18 0 - 
11.03 Data processing technology/technician ...................... 3,316 2,220 2,027 62 0 - 
11.04 information science and 1,247 158 1,198 3,661 1,301 1§ - 
11.08 Computer systems 0 29 eo 231 78 & - 
11.07 Computer 92 91 482 3,134 882 62 - 
11.98 Computer and information sciences, other ................. 4,673 3,322 1,063 694 302 17 - 
12. Personal, and miecellaneous services 29,430 04,614 5,348 160 0 0 ~ 
~ Data not available. 


Table 3. Awarde and degrees, by field of study, 1982-63 — Continued 


Awards, Firet 
Classification of instructional Programe (CIP) ourrtoulume Associate profes- 
codes and tities of under 1 degrees sional 
year degrees 
12.02 BNA SPOMS CMCIMUING BOTVICES 00.0.0: cessersnees 800 0 - 
12.0203 dealer 800 0 - 
12.03 Funeral services 9 062 - 
12.0401 Pereonal services, genera! 1,108 1 - 
12.0402 Barbering 700 1 - 
12.04 Cosmetic services, general 26,340 104 ~ 
12.0401 Comestic services, general 1,108 1 - 
12.0402 Barber/Halretytet 700 "1 - 
12.0403 Cosmetologist 5,126] 170 ~ 
12.0404 Electrotysis technician 0 - 
12.0405 Massage 4,265 0 - 
12.0406 Make-up artistry 9,370) 0 0 - 
12.0400 Personal services, other 4,486 2 - 
12.06 Culinary arts and related services 3,201 4,207 0 - 
12.0601 Raker/pastry chet 129 207 ~ 
12.0602 ween = 1,207 0 0 - 
12.0603 Culinary training 712 2,631 - 
12.0604 Food and Operations manager 350 427 0 - 
12.0605 Kitchen and assistant training ........ 126 3 - 
12.0606 Meatcutter 101 7 - 
12.0607 Waker/waktress and dining room manager ............. 184 0 e 
12.0690 Culinary arts and related services, other ................ 803] 902 e 
12.99 Coneumer and miecellaneous services, other ............ 200 5 e 
13 Education 1,732 9,300 = 
13.01 Education, general 208 3,619 2,044 - 
13.02 education 38] 7 61 - 
13.03 and instruction 0 0 9 7 
13.04 Education administration and supervision .................. 5 10 6 - 
13.0401 Education administration and supervision, general 0 9 4 7 
13.0402 Administration of specie! education - 0 - 
os Adult and education administration ....... - - - - 
1 - o- 
13.0405 Elementary, middie and secondary education 
0 0 0 0 - 
13.0406 education administration 0 0 0 1 - 
13.0407 Community and junior college education P P P 
0 = 
13.0499 Educational administration and supervision, other 5 0 1 1 ~ 
19.05 Educational/inetruction media 0 0 5 6 = 
13.06 Educational evaluation, research and statistics .......... 0 0 0 19 - 
13.0601 Educational evaluation and research ...................... 0 0 0 "¢) - 
13.0603 Educational statistics and research methods .......... 0 0 0 1 o 
13.0604 Educational assessment, testing and 
measurement 0 0 0 0 23; - 
13.0699 Education evaluation, research and statistics, other - 0 7 - 
13.07 imemational and comparative education .................... 0 0 0 4 8 o 
13.00 Social and philosophical foundations of education ..... 0 0 0 24 102 - 
13.10 Special education, total 103 206 207 6,873 249 - 
13.1001 Special education, 17 30 101 5,901 233 - 
13.1003 Education of the deaf and hearing impaired ........... 0 22 42 203 0 ~ 
13.1004 Education of the gifted and talented 0 0 0 1 0 - 
13.1005 Education of the emotionally handicapped ............. 0 0 0 207 2 - 
13.1008 Education of the mentally handicapped .................. 0 0 3 627 0 - 
13.1007 Education of the multiple handicapped ................... 0 0 0 113 0 ~ 
13.1008 Education of the physically handicapped ................ 0 0 2 28 0 7 
13.1009 Education of the blind and visually handicapped 57 0 0 27 0 ~ 
13.1011 Education of specific leaming dieabied ................... 0 0 0 573 9 - 
13.1012 Education of the speech impaired 0 0 0 672 0 - 
13.1013 Education of the autistic 0 0 0 0 0 - 
13.1098 Special education, other 29 214 Le] 341 5 - 
13.11 Student counseling and personnel services ............... 0 0 3 60 306 - 
13.1101 Counselor education counseling and guidance 
services 0 0 3 80 379 = 
13.1102 College/postsecondary student counseling and 
personne! services 0 0 0 0 16 = 
13.12 General teacher education 112 268 2,482 62,361 433 - 
13.1201 Adult and continuing education 1 9 3 24 148 ~ 
13.1202 Elementary teacher education 0 63 1,088 79 76 - 
13.1203 Junior highvmiddie schoo! teacher education .......... 0 0 mb 1,308 0 - 
13.1204 Pre-elementary teacher education 99 123 062 46 - 
13.1208 Secondary teacher education .... 0 17 900 76 ~ 
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Table 3. Awards and degrees, by field of study, 1982-63 — Continued 


Awards, Bachelors Fret 
Classification of instructional Programs (Ci?) curtoulumes | 1- ous Asscoiate aa Master's | Doctoral | profes 
codes and tes of under 1 degrees 4] degrees | degrees | sional 
yee: or 6 years degrees 
13.1200 Teacher education, levels 1 56 262 430 1,664 | 
19.13 Teacher education, epecific academic and vocational 
168 44 546 35,623 16,626 e21 - 
13.1901 hgroumural teacher education (vocational) ............. 0 0 16 4a7 2 “| - 
13.1902 An teacher education i) 0 27 1,636 066 27 - 
13.1903 Gusiness teacher education (vocational) ................ 0 0 16 1,602 634 6) 
19.1904 Driver and safety teacher eGUCation .............00000.000 0 0 0 % 60) | - 
13.1306 Engiien teacher 0 0 3% 2,004 761 21 - 
13.1308 a HOBONET CAUCRHON ..0....0.:0scsssee00s 0 3 1 300 242 |) 
13.1907 education 91 2 46 1,663 oe 67; - 
13.1908 Home economics teacher education (vocational) 0 0 19 300 177 10; - 
13.1900 Technology teacher educationindustrial arts 
teacher education 0 1 22 1,630 406) 22; - 
13.1310 Marketing operations teacher education and 
distributive teacher education 0 0 0 i] 17 2 - 
13.1911 Mathematics teacher education 0 0 14 1,960 915 36 - 
19.1912 Music teacher education 0 0 18 2,661 600 74 ~ 
13.1314 Physical education teacher education ................00 0 "1 260 11,712 3,067 174 - 
13.1315 Reading teacher education 0 0 1 182 3,090 71 ~ 
13.1316 Science teacher education 0 0 5 1,166 727 % - 
19.1317 Social science teacher education 0 0 2 665 118 ) 
13.1318 Social studies teacher education 0 0 9 2,428 463 5} - 
13.1919 Technical teacher education (vocational) ............... 7 1 31 276 42 - 
13.1320 Trade and industriel education (vocational) ............ 10 1 9 1,100 458) 78 - 
13.1921 Computer teacher education 1 0 0 16 427 2 ~ 
13.1322 Biology teacher education - - - 326 131 oe 
13.1323 teacher education - ~ - 49 10 ou} - 
13.1324 Drama and dance teacher education ................0 0 2 0 36 0 ou - 
13.1328 French language teacher education ................0.00 ~ - - 66 oo} 
13.1326 German language teacher education ...................... ~ - - 12 3 oo 
19.1927 Health occupations teacher education (vocational) 0 0 0 21 53 2 - 
13.1828 History teacher education - - - 300 38 oo - 
13.1829 Physics teacher education 0 0 2 22 13 0 - 
13.1330 Spanish teacher education - - - 214 54 0 - 
13.1331 Speech teacher education 0 0 1 214 5 4 - 
13.1300 Teacher education, other 49 23) 6 904 916) 52 - 
19.14 Teaching Engiieh as a second language/foreign 
823 247 27 97 1,566 4 - 
13.15 Teacher 176 503 800 2 0 0 - 
13.9000 Teacher education, specific areas, other ................ 31 7,965 1,674 717 2,412 179 - 
14 373 432 2,672 62,767 27,722 6633) - 
14.01 my — — SS 67 42 1,642 2,160 1,349 24; - 
14.02 Aercepace, aeronautical, and astronautical 
engineering 0 0 8 2,738 1,047 203; - 
14.03 Agricultural engineering 10 0 0 $12 180 oo; Cl; 
14.04 Architectural engineering 0 0 17 497 20 ou} le 
14.08  Gloengineering and biomedical engineering ............... 0 10} 7 708 400) 160} - 
14.06 Ceramic sciences and engineering 0 0 16 267 92 oo; - 
14.07 Chemical engineering 1 7 91 4,508 994 56; - 
Kir Gat engetng pe i 
11 ~ 
14.0802 Soomaleeen oleate 0 0 0 3 0 ou - 
14.0803 Structural 0 0 0 0 1 1 - 
14.0804 Traneportation and ONGINOOTING ..........0000 0 0 0 10 35 ou 
14,0808 Water resources = 0 2 0 9 22 ) 
14.0809 CMI engineering, 0 9 0 198 26 1 - 
14.00 Computer engineering 0 0 17 2,161 972 123; - 
14.10 Electrical, electronics, and communications ............... 11 211 614 17,488 7,908 rans] - 
14.11 Engineering mechanics 70 0 0 194 186 so; 6 Cl- 
14.12 Engineering physics 0 0 0 300 68 so; l- 
14.13 Engineering science 0 0 @2 208 367 0 - 
14.14 Endronmentavenvironmental health er: jineering ....... 0 2 31 202 763 “0 - 
14.16 Geological 0 0 1 104 4 1 - 
14.16 - - - 8 10 1 - 
14.17 engineering 0 4 os 3,406 2,066 27; - 
14.18 Materials Mp nee ES 0 0 2 508 837 se; Cl; 
14.19 Mechanical % 3 96 14,874 3,963 671 - 
14.20 Metallurgical engineering 0 0 1 208 171 sj - 
14.21 Mining and mineral - - - 111 66 2; - 
14.22 Navel architecture and marine engineering ................ 6 72 0 276 31 a 
14.23 Nuclear engineering 0 0 1 204 200 16) - 
~ Data not available. 
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Awards, Bachelor's Fiet 
Classification of instructional Programe (CiP) currioulumes | |-to 4- year| Associate aa Master's | Doctoral | profes- 
codes and ttes of under 1 awards degrees 4 | degrees | degrees | sional 
year or 5 years degrees 
14.24  Qosan engineering ) 0 0 90] ry) 20) - 
14.26 Petroleum engineering 0 0 0 286 130 s0| ~ 
14.27 Systems engineering 0 0 0 ait 403 31 - 
14.28 Textile engineering 0 87 65 M 19 1 - 
14.29 Engineering design : : = ' a at a - 
14.90 management - 
See 1s 2 8 8 &- 
14.32 - 
14.90 Engineering, other 1 10 20 930 1,045 194 - 
18. and engineering-related technology ........... 7,067 17,462 36,649 16,106 1,100 20 - 
16.01 engineering technology 161 269 1.800) 600 1 0 - 
18.02 Cm Se pee wee we 50 179 1,461 436 0 0 - 
15.03 Electrical and engineering-related 
technologies 2,045 6,607 20,004 4,006 37 0 - 
18.0801 Computer engineering technologyftechnician ......... 161 1,633 2,624 262 23 0 - 
15.0303 ElectricaVelectronic and communication 
technology/hechnician 1,060 5,063 15,067 3,312 0 0 - 
16.0304 Laser electro-optic oy Beer 0 38 161 26 14 0 
15.0380 Electrical and electronic 
technology/hechnicians, other 614 1,046 2,262 497 0 0 - 
18.04 Electromechanical instrumentation and maintenance 
technology 660 1,064 3,261 316 10 | 
18.0401 Biomedical 
1 $3 636 5 0 0 - 
18.0402 Computer maintenance technology/echnician ....... 670 617 027 1 0 0 ~ 
18.0403 ne ay Be ome aun 148 375 718 83 6) 0 ~ 
18.0404 instrumentation technology/echniclan ..............0..0 14 426 526) 0 2 33 - 
18.0408 Robotics ae eae 0 94 326 216 0 0 ~ 
15.0490 Electromechanical and 
maintenance , OOF ......... 17 189 128 1 0 0 ~ 
16.08 Environmental contro! 2,251 2,577 1,822 253 58 1 - 
18.0601 Heating, alr conditioning, and refrigeration 
technologyfechnician 1,348 1,802 563 2 0 0 - 
18.0803 management and system 
“al ceaiedeteen 8 38 24 u 0 oo} - 
18.0605 Solar technology/technician 0 5 16 - - ~ - 
15.0608 Water quailty and wastewater treatment 
technologyfechnician 610 160 286 73 2 0 - 
15.0507 Environmental and pollution contro! 
technology/fechnician 65 338 176] eo 22 0 - 
15.06 Industrial ee che ay ARS 550 702 2,063 4,377 205 5 - 
15.0603 Pasaes octetumpaalontan oud 54 229 1,117 3,605 243) 5 - 
18.0607 Plastics 90 54 168 107 0 0 7 
18.0611 Metallurgical technology/technician 0 9 108 7 - - - 
15.0699 Industrial production technologies/fechnicians, 
other 408 410 703] 665 52 o} - 
15.07 Qualty control and safety technologies .................. 382 339 517 395 265 4) - 
18.0701 safety and health 
32 54 149 388 222 4 - 
15.0702 Control technologyechwiclan ................0 312 244 356 0 33 0 - 
15.0799 Quality contro! and safety technologiesfechnicians $8 41 12 7 10 0 - 
18.08 engineering-related technologies ............. 549 1,539 5,224 1,636 0 o| - 
15.0801 Aeronautical and aerospace engineering 
57 755 1,004 361 0 0 - 
18.0803 Automotive engineering technology/echnician ....... 188 419 1,028} 62 0 0 - 
15.0805 Mechanical engineering/mechanical 
technologyfechnician 133} 204 2,200 637 0 0 - 
18.0899 Mechanical engineering-related 
other 174 161 902 556 0 0 - 
15.08 Mining and petroleum technologies 3 90 178 24 0 0 - 
15.0901 2 5 63 9 0 0 - 
15.0803 1 24 103 1§ 0 0 - 
15.0999 Mining and petroleum technologies/technicians, 
other 0 1 9 - - - ~ 
15.10 Constructior/buliding technology 42 162 508 870 38 0 - 
18.11 Miscellaneous technologies ........ 19 335 714 708 166 7 - 
15.1101 Engineering-related general 0 87 461 551 140 0 - 
18.1102 Surveying 19 139 214 188 26 7 - 
15.1103 Hydraulic technologyfhtechnician 0 139 K ) 0 0 0 - 
15.99 Engineering-related technologies/technicians, other 145 449 1,662 2,196 230 0 - 
~ Data not available. 
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Table 3. Awards and degrees, by field of study, 1882-63 — Continued 


Awards, Bachelor's Fret 
Classification of instructional Programs (CIP) ourrtoulumes -oeus Associate Masters | Doctoral | profes- 
codes and tes of under 1 degrees 4] degrees | degrees | sional 
year or § years degrees 
16 languages and Merature 492 79} 614 14,448 3,210 eo} - 
16.0101 languages and Meratures, genera! ............ 1028 0 190 031 318 6s - 
18.0109 and waneiation aa] 1 of 6 ote 
16.0108 Foreign language interpretation end traneiation ..... me 
16.08 cast ond Gates halen tanpanen end temanares 74 0 10 506 142 20 - 
16.0301 Chinese language end Merature 14 0 4 128 54 8 - 
16.0802 Japenese and erature @0 0 ) 328 87 2 - 
16.0800 East and languages and ieratures, 
other 0 0 1 129 31 10 - 
16.04 East European languages and Meratures ................... “1 0 9} ees 166 20 - 
16.0402 Russian language and Iterature ai 0 7 612 68 4 - 
16.0403 Stavic languages and erature (other than 
Russian 0 0 2 77 93 24 - 
16.0490 East European and eratures, other ..... - - - 4 5 0 ~ 
16.06 Germanic languages and iheratures 36) 1 30 1,612 346 97 - 
16.0601 German language and iterature 38 1 20| 1,873 317 86 - 
16.0502 Scandinavian languages end erature ................... - - - 20 8 i ee 
16.0699 Germanic languages and Meratures, other ............. - - - 19 21 10 - 
16.07 South Asian languages - - ~ 4 t § - 
16.00 Romantic languages and Meratures 160 23 238 8,960 1,333 312 ~ 
16.0001 French language end iterature 56 1 83) 3,290 813] bed - 
16.0002 allan language and erature 6 0 1 274 50 13 7 
16.0004 Portuguese language and erature - - - a 9 1 - 
16.0006 Spanish language and Merature 118 162 5,267 671 145 - 
16.0000 Romantic and Merature, other ............... 0 0 0 68 90 565 - 
16.11 Middle Eastern and Moratures ................... 3 45 2 62 82 20 - 
16.1101 Arabic language and erature 3 0 1 8 3} 2 - 
16.1102 Hebrew and erature 0 45 0 54 Ko 7 - 
16.1199 Middle Eastern and heratures, other 0 0 1 20 18 1 - 
16.12 Classical and Ancient Near Eastem languages and 
Merature 3 0 1 8 3 2 - 
16.1201 Classics and classical languages and eratures 0 0 0 596 126] 58 - 
16.1202 Greek language and erature (Ancient and 
Medieval) - - - 35 3 1 ~ 
16.1203 Latin language and Wterature (Ancient and 
Medieval) 0 0 0 108 13} 1 - 
16.1299 Classical and Ancien Near Eastern languages and 
Meratures, other ~ - - 13 1 0 e 
16.99 Foreign languages and Meratures, other .................... 32 3 2 261 97 “| ~ 
19 Home economics, general 536] 1,351 629 14,545 2,511 38; - 
19.01 Home economics, general 2 13 78 3,028 302 42 - 
19.02 Business home economics services 0 0 2 156 2 0 ~ 
19.0201 Business home economics 0 0 2 145 0} 0 ~ 
19.0202 Home economics communications - - - 11 2 ou C- 
19.03 Family and community services $2 1 3 185 65 2 - 
19.04 Family/coneumer MONAQOMOM 0.2... cecceceees 265 0 0 1,205 60 22 o 
19.0402 Consumer economics and science - = - 458 18 2 - 
19.0499 Family/coneumer resource management, other ..... 265 0 0 73 3 6 - 
19.05 Foods and nutrition studies 38 1,192 73 2,777 535 0 ~ 
19.0601 Food sciences and human nutrition, general .......... 0 0 0 1,501 335 43 - 
19.0502 Food/Food sciences 0 27 1 64 42 4 7 
19.0803 Dietiticefhumen nutritional services 0 5 44 976 125 5 - 
19.0605 Food systems administration 0 1 268 2) 6 3} - 
19.0590 Food and nutrition studies, other 38 1,159 0] 118 27 5 - 
19.06 Housing studies 0 0 2 576 51 1 - 
19.0603 interior ¢:wironments 0 0 2 72 2 0 - 
19.0689 Housing studies, other - - - 91 2 0 - 
19.07 individual and family development studies ................. 177 105 363} 4,427 1,366 193 - 
19.0701 individual and family development studies, genera! 0 0 67 3,276 333| 90 - 
19.0703 Family and marriage counseling - - - 25 611 35 ~ 
19.0704 Family fe and relations studies 0 1 0 432 61 17 - 
19.0705 services 76) 31 71 6 77 0 - 
19.0708 Chad care and development studies .......... 101 73 169 376 30 50 - 
19.0799 and family development, other ................ 0 0 % 262 4a 1 - 
19.00 Ctothing/appare! and textile studies 24 37 108 1,960 110 14 - 
19.99 Home economics, other 0 3} 0 151 31 4 ~ 
20. Vocational home economics 7,732 6,940 6,463 694 99 10 ~ 
20.02 Chiid care and guidance workers and managers ........ 2220) 4,621 4,476 180 x 4) - 


~ Data not available. 
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Table 3. Awards and degrees, by field of study, 1982-63 — Continued 
Awards, Bachelor's Firet 
CiaseMfication of instructional Programe (CIP) 1- to 4- year] Associete | degrees Masters | Doctoral | profes- 
codes and tes of under 1 awards degrees | requiing4 | degrees | degrees | sional 
year or 5 years degrees 
20.0201 Child care and guidance workers and managers, 
1,917 1,694 2,583) 170 Ko 0 - 
20.0202 care provider/assistant eee} 1,126 1,116 - - - ~ 
20.0203 Chiid care services manager 146 214 620 1 0 4 - 
20.0200 Chid care and guidance management and 
other 96 1,047 157| 0 0 o| - 
20.03 apparel, and textiles workers and managers 867 1,546 363 31 0 0 - 
20.0801 apparel, and textiles workers and 
managers, general va 301 232 a| 0 oo} - 
20.0303 Commercial garment and appare! workers ............. 78 304 64 26 0 0 ° 
20.0306 Custom tailor 42 203) 5 - - - - 
20.0306 Fashion and fabric coneultan 7 71 30 2 0 0 - 
20.0300 Drycleaner and launderer (commercial) .................. 270 1 2 - - o © 
20.0300 Clothing, apparel, and workers and 
other 14 576 20 - - ~ - 
20.04 Inetitutionel workers and administrators .............. 2,402 1,015 1,281 416 1 2 - 
20.0401 Institutional food workers and administrators, 
general 1,906 930 867 110 1 2 - 
20.0404 Dietetic assistant 146 160 380 - - - - 
20.0406 Food caterer 50 543 2 ~ - - ~ 
20.0400 inetutional food services administrator .................. 247 195 263 308 0 0 ~ 
20.0490 inettutional food workers and administrators, other 54 58 29 - - - - 
20.06 Home fumishings and equipment installers and 
203 275 143 37 0 0 - 
20.0501 Home furnishings and equipment installers and 
203 203 120 28 0 0 - 
20.0602 Window treatment maker and installer .................... 0 42 0 - - - . 
20.0600 Home fumishings and equipment installers and 
other 0 3% 23) 12 0 0 - 
20.06 Custodial, housekeeping and home services workers 
and managers 2,004 132 17 5 4 0 - 
20.0801 housekeeping and home services 
workers and managers, 1,791 29 1 5 4 0 - 
20.0602 Elder care 5 25 1 - - - - 
20.0004 Custodiar/caretaker za 3 0} - . - - 
20.0805 ©xecutive housekeeper 228 3% 0 - - - - 
20.0690 Custodial, housekeeping and home services 
workers and managers, other 54 26 0 ~ ~ - - 
20.99 Vocational home economics, other 187 251 223 25 0 4 ~ 
22 Law and legal studies 5,086 4,002 6,978 2,108) 2,236 ped 42,654 
22.01 Law and legal studies 5,066] 4,002 6,978 2,108 2,236 6s] 42,654 
22.0101 Law JO.) - - - - os - 42,054 
22.0102 Pre-law studies 12 97 213 304 12 0 - 
22.0103 ParalegaViegal assistant 5,045 3,777 6,616 922 13 0 ~ 
22.0104 Juridical 
Spec. (LL.M.,M.C.L..5.S.D/S.5.D.) ........ccccccceeeees 0 | 45 0} 1,268 72 ~ 
22.0199 Law and legal studies, other 9 126 104 662 944 |) 
23 language and ineratureetters 2,011 127 1,320 sas 7,002 1361) - 
23.01 language and erature, genera! .................... 1,602 15 438 41,613 5,202 - 
23.03 Comparative 2 0 701 061 255 140 - 
23.04 English composition 0 6 1 307 12 7 ~ 
23.05 Engiieh creative writing 3 o| 6 677 749 7 - 
23.07 American iterature (United States) 0 0 4 136 23 12 - 
23.08  _ English erature (British and Commonwealth) ........... 0 0 1 1,494 382 ped | - 
23.10 Speech and rhetorical studies 78 0 148 0,614 6368 108 - 
23.11 English technical and business writing 2% 11 13 107 186 0 - 
23.99 English language and Meraturefetiers, other ............. 4 95 10 1,218 143 49 - 
24 Liberal arts and sciences, general st ‘les and 
340 045 158,388 33,562 2,436 122 - 
24.01 Liberal arts and eciences/iberal studies ..................... 340 045 156,388 33,562 2,435 122 - 
24.0101 Liberal arts and sciences se| 167] 1 21,008, 1,847 se} - 
24.0102 General studies 227 372 19,720 4,960 50 2 - 
24.0103 Humanities/humanistic studies 5 2 5,633 2,940 493 35 ~ 
24.0199 Liberal art and science, general studies and 
humanities, other 50 264 8,406 4,564 245 =) - 
25 Library science 97 58 6 8 4,800 77 - 
25.01 Library science/librarianship 27 1 r | 61 4,768 72 - 
25.03 Library assistant 70} 47 +] ~ - - - 
~ Data not available. 
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Table 3. Awards and degrees, by field of study, 1982-63 — Continued 


Awards, Bachelor's First 
Ctaesification of instructional Programs (CiP) curriculums | 1-10 4-yeer| Associate | degrees Master's | Doctoral | protes- 
codes and titles of under 1 awards Gegrees | requiing4 | degrees | degrees | sional 
year or 5 years degrees 
31.0603 WOINING ONG EPCS MOTION .....0.0.000000000000s 108 2 24 460 91 2 - 
31.0604 Sport and finess adminiswationimanagement ........ 37 36 32 660 186 0 - 
31.0606 eclences/physiology and movement 
studies 0 17 24 1,223 267 40 - 
31.0608 eports studies - - - 0 27 0 ° 
31.0660 Health and Other .......... 4 6 13 191 48 0 - 
31.99 Parks, recreation, leleure and finess studies, other 0 30 7 134 23 2 - 
38. Philosophy and religion 6 712 112 7,041 1,436 448 - 
38.01 Philosophy 0 0 a) 4,065 711 2066 - 
38.02 4 K 7 2,606 660 177 - 
38.99 Philosophy and religion, other 2 673 1 370 45 5 - 
9. Theology studies and religious vocations 263 2,660 706 6,556 5,572 1,569 5,669 
38.01 Biblical and other theological languages and 
Meratures 0 5 3 65 63 8 - 
30.02 Bibie/dibiical studies 18 1,142 306 1,744 335 33 - 
30.03 Missione/missionary studies and misology ................. 36 24 12 318 196 45 ~ 
30.04 Religious education 87 131 74 903 873 68 - 
30.06 Religioue/sacred music 1 6 14 161 105 17 7 
30.08 studies 89 766 174 1,538 2,460 766 - 
30.0601 studies 89 766 174 1,538 2,469 766 ~ 
30.0602 .. M.OW.) - - - - - - 5,608 
30.0803 Rabbinical and Talmudic studies (M.H.L /Rav) ....... - - - - - - 281 
30.0804 as 16 14 8 331 30 0 - 
30.0880 and ministerial studies, other ............... 18 217 37 527 237 239 - 
39.07 Pastoral counseling and ministries ........... 5 418 7 114 717 206 - 
30.99 Theological studies and religious vocations, other ..... 19 127 70 635 548 167 - 
@. = 4,150 121 1,302 17,604 5,365 4,380 ~ 
40.01 sciences, general 1 2 842 386 71 1 ~ 
40.02 Astronomy 0 0 0 116 89 62 - 
40.03 Astrophysics 0 0 0 51 4 16 - 
40.04 Aamoepheric sciences and meteorology ..................... 0 63 69 368 202 65 - 
40.05 Chemistry 0 1 244 9,112 1,653 2,264 - 
40.0501 joawaed denny 0 1 241 8,620 1,724 2,004 - 
40.0602 = Analytical - - - 0 19 22; - 
40.0603 inorganic chemistry 0 0 1 ) 0 7 7 
40.0604 Organic chemistry - - - 11 1 14 - 
40.0605 Medicinal/pharmaceutical chemistry - - ~ 1 20 45 ~ 
40.0508 Physical and theoretical chemistry ~ ~ - 1 11 24 ~ 
40.0560 Chemistry, other 0 0 2 258 44 23 - 
40.08 Geological sciences 4,146 55 22 2,310 925 406 - 
40.0801 Geology 0 0 22 2,147 793 314 o 
40.0602 Geochemistry - - - 6 5 10 o 
40.0803 Geophysics and selemology 0 0 0 45 69 53 - 
40.0804 Paleontology - - - 0 2 3 e 
40.0800 Geological sciences, other 4,146 55 0 112 56 26 - 
40.07 Miscellaneous physical sciences 12 0 60 924 335 233 - 
40.0701 Metallurgy - - - 0 3 0 ° 
40.0702 Oceanography 12 0 57 233 143 112 - 
40.0703 Earth and planetary science 0 0 0 591 i27 108 ~ 
40.0799 Miscellaneous physical sciences, other .................. 0 0 3 100 62 13 - 
40.08 0 0 85 4,060 1,761 1,277 - 
40.0801 general 0 0 85 3,693 1,647 1,210 - 
40.0802 Chemical and stomic/molecular physics ................. 7 ~ - 7 0 2 . 
40.0804 Elementary perticie physics - - - 0 0 0 o 
40.0805 Plasma and high-temperature physics .................... 7 - ~ 0 0 0 o 
40.0608 Nuclear physics - - - 0 4 1 © 
40.0807 ~ ~ - 23 25 21 ~ 
40.0808 Solid state and low temperature physics ................ ~ - - 0 9 3 o 
40.0880 other 0 0 0 142 98 30 . 
40.99 Physical sciences, other 0 0 50 346 63 K | - 
41. Science technologies 129 125 917 99 19 17 ~ 
41.01 Biological technology 60 1 100 44 2 7 - 
41.0101 69 1 100 44 2 7 - 
41.02 Nuclear and industrial radiologic technologies ............ 30 45 164 6 0 0 - 
41.0204 em ee 0 43 8 0 0 0 - 
41.0205 power technologyftechnician ........ 30 2 138 2 0 6 - 
41.0299 Nucleer and industrial radiologic 
technologies/fechnicians, other 0 0 17 4 0 0 - 
~ Data not available. 
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Awards, Bach™“or's Fret 
Classification of instructional Programs (CIP) curtoulume | 1-to 4- yeer| Associate a Master's | Doctoral | profes 
codes and tes of under 1 awards degrees 4] degrees | degrees | sional 
year or S years degrees 

41.03 eclence technologies 17 74 467 20 0 0 - 
41,0801 remes , 17 74 454 ‘al 0 0 - 
41.0390 Physical science technologies/ftechnicians, other 0 0 43 2 0 0 ~ 
41.90 Science technologies, other 13 5 166 2 17 10 - 
41.9099 Science technologiesfechnicians, other ................ 13 § 186 20 17 10 - 
42. Psychology ..... % 11 1,242 67,280 11,221 3,783 ~ 
42.01 4 40 1,108 63,771 4,363 1,608 - 
42.02 Clinical peychology 0 0 0 os 1,360 1,276 - 
42.03 Cognitive peychology and psycholinguistics ............... - - - 32 43 22 - 
42.04 Community peychology 0 0 20 7° 267 ou - 
42.06 Counseling peychology 0 27 6 200) 3,104 262 - 
42.07 Developmental and child psychology 0 0 0 732 118 57 - 
42.08 Experimental psychology 0 0 0 261 82 90 - 
42.08 industrial and organizational pcychology .................... 0 4 0 186 337 71 - 
42.11 Physiological psychology/psychobiology .................... 0 0 0 172 7 26 ~ 
42.16 Social psychology 0 3 0 196 110 M4 - 
42.17 School peychology 0} 0 2 0 608 108 - 
42.99 Psychology, other 32 4 108 1,568 724 240 - 
43 Protective services 12,402 5,566 16,963 21,162 1,408 33); - 
43.01 Criminal justice and corrections 10,802 3,406 14,415 20,863 1,374 33 - 
43.0102 Correctione/correctional administration ................... 1,618) | 720 068 56 0 - 
43.0103 Criminal justicefaw enforcement administration ..... 1,066 363 2,878 6,738 504 7 - 
43.0104 Criminal justice studies 185 §2 1,462 10,548 702 26 - 
43.0106 Forensic 1 20 18 163 38 0 - 
43.0107 Law ecience 4,201 1,912 8,466 1,712 47 uo - 
43.0100 Security and loes prevention services ..................... 3,290 967 301 47 4 0 « 
43.0199 Criminal justice and corrections, other .................... 461 62 490 1,008 23) 0 ~ 
43.02 Fie 1,450 484 2,046 230 25 0 - 
43.0201 Fire protection and safety technology/technician 328 236 1,374 127 12 0 ~ 
43.0202 Fire services administration 9 10} 122 90 4 0 - 
43.0203 Fire 1,040 493 1) 0 0 - 
43.0299 Fire protection, other 82 14 6 3 9 0 ~ 
43.99 Protective services, other 141 1,585 533 4s 9 0 - 
44 Public administration and services 235 seo 3,360 17,153} 20,806 464 - 
44.02 Community organization, resources and services ...... 84 8 1,106 1,241 211 4 - 
44.04 Public administration 2 18 100 2,674 6,400 124 - 
44.05 Public policy analysis 0 0 14 362 670 70 - 
44.07 Social work 54 113 1,422 12,401 13,083] 234 - 
44.99 Public affairs, other 95 113 708 455 442 32 - 
45. Social sciences and history 22 118 3,978 136,312 13,402 3,460 - 
45.01 Social sciences, general 1 95 2,628 7,460 474 70 - 
45.02 Anthropology 7 1 50 5,108 913 369 - 
45.03 Archeology 4 4 3 96 wl 11 - 
45.04 Criminology 0 0 76 1,868 83 8 - 
45.05 Demography/population studies 0 0 0 0 40 13 - 
45.06 Economics 0 1 179 21,406 2,296 860 - 
45.0601 Economics, 0 1 179 20,960 “a 6668 - 
45.0602 Applied and resource economics - - ~ 206 48 8 - 
45.0603 Econometrics and quantitative economics .............. 0 0} 0 23 0 0 - 
45.0604 Development economics and intemational { 

0 0 0 4 35 0 - 
45.0605 imtemational economics 0 0 . 1 25 0 - 
45.0699 Economics, other 0 0 $2 15 7 - 
45.07 Geography 0 0 a 995 646 150 - 
45.0701 Geography 0 0 25 4,130 os) 150 - 
45.0702 Cartography 0 0 1 % 3 0 - 
45.06 History 1 3 274 27,821 2,962 602 - 
45.0801 History, general 1 3} 262 27,668 2,924 673 ~ 
45.0602 American (United States) history 0 0 0 9 5 4 - 
45.0803 European history 0 0 0 6 0 0 - 
45.0604 History and philosophy of science and technology 0 9 Oo} 9 9 12 ~ 
45.0605 Public/appiied history and archival admini:tration - - - 0 8 0 - 
45.0699 History, 0 0 12 129 16 3 - 
45.08 imemational relations and affairs 9 0 252 6,361 1,650 79 - 
45.10 Political science and government 0 2 155 37,783 1,930 530 - 
45.1001 Political ecience, general 0 2 156 37,7860 1,936 530 - 
45.1002 American government and politics 0 0 0 13 4 0 ~ 
45.11 Sociology 0 4 276} 21,008 1,524 539 - 

~ Data not available. 


Table 3. Awarde and degrees, by field of study, 1962-03 — Continued 


Awards, Bachelor's First 
Classification of instructional Programs (CIP) curriculums | 1-to4-year| Associate | degrees Master's | Doctoral | profes- 
codes and tities of under 1 awards degrees 4 | degrees | degrees | sional 
year or 5 years degrees 
45.12 Urban aftaire/studies 0 0 14 699 291 74 - 
45.99 Social sciences and history, other 0 8 43 2,237 446 64 - 
4.01 Masons and tile setter 41 a - > - 
46.02 1,339 1,580 269 - - - - 
4.03 Electrical and power tranerniesion installation ............ 4,766 3,903 604 1 0 0 - 
46.0301 Electrical and power tranemiesion installation, 
general 440 146 117 - - - - 
46.0302 Electrician 1,579 3,382 515 1 0 0 - 
46.0303 2,752 55 - - - - 
46.0300 Electrical and power tranemission installation, » - 5 
46.04 Construction and buliding finishers and managers ..... 2,206 1,242 278 58 0 0 ~ 
46.0401 Buliding/property maintenance and manager ......... 2,055 541 81 43 0 0 - 
46.0403 inepector 116 347 76 - - - - 
46.0408 Painting and wall coverer 14 207 0 - ~ - - 
46.0499 Conetruction and building finishers and managers, 
11 147 121 15 0 0 - 
46.05 Plumbers and pipefitters 1,082 704 130 - - - ~ 
46.99 Construction trades, other 668 363 322 10 0 0 - 
47. Mechanics and repairers 22,370 42,426 12,080) 108 0 0 - 
47.01 Electrical and electronics equipment repel ................ 5,429 6,305 2,662 5 0 0 - 
47.0101 Electrical and electronics equipment repair, 
1,257 2,743 1,050 - ~ ~ - 
47.0102 Business machine repair 204 68 4 - - - - 
47.0108 Communications systems installer and repairer ..... 200 pa K <3) 1 0 - 
47.0104 Computer installer and repairer 1,011 1,208 372 - - - - 
47.0105 industrial electronics installer and repairer ............. 242 961 776 4 iv) 0 - 
47.0106 Major appliance installer and repairer ..................... 326 267 60 - - ~ - 
47.0199 Electrical and electronics equipment installer and 
, other 1,209 705 50 = = baad - 
47.02 Heating, al conditioning, and refrigeration mechanics 
and repairer 3,533) 7,006 857 - - - - 
47.03 industrial equipment maintenance and repairers ........ 860 1,400 250 1 0 oe 
47.0302 Heavy equipment maintenance and repair ............. 57 279 27 - 7 - 7 
47.0303 industrial machinery maintenance and repairer ...... 554 764 177 - - ~ - 
47.04 Miscellaneous mechanics and repairers ..................... 208 619 145 - - ~ ~ 
47.0401 instrument calibraton ana repairer 30 96 18 - - ~ - 
47.0402 Gunemith 0 186 40 - - - - 
47.0403 Locksmith and safe repairer 37 16 0 - - - - 
47.0404 Musical instrument 66 87 14 - = - - 
47.0408 Watch, clock and jewelry 19 191 6e - . - 7 
47.0490 mechanics and repairs, other .......... 114 43) 4 7 - - - 
47.05 Stationary energy sources 61 45 4 - - - - 
‘i 47.06 Vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics and 
repairers 11,530 24,674 7,628 99 0 0 - 
47.0603 Auto/Automotive body repair 1,206 3,122 362 2 0 0 - 
47.0604 Auso/Aukhomotive mechanichechnician .................... 6,038 9,605 2,835 7 0 0 - 
47.0605 Diese! engine mechanics and repairer .................... 1,118 3,191 708 - - - 7 
47.0606 Small engine mechanic and repairer ...................... 1,086 1,059 1 - - - o 
47.0607 Aircraft mechanichechnician, airframe .................... 507 2,743 1,408 26 0 0 - 
47.0608 Aircraft mechanichechnician, powerplen ............... 42 1,240 611 3 0 0 o 
47.0609 Aviation systems and avionics maintenance 
95 895 1,308 59 0 0 - 
47.0611 Motorcycle mechanic and 551 1,029 1 7 - - - 
47.0699 Vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics and 
repairers, other 636) 1,700 601 - - ~ - 
47.99 Mechanics and repeirers, other 642 2,377 315 - - 7 - 
46 Precision production trades 12,212 16,721 9,624 368 0 - 
48.01 Drafting 2,464 6,018 7,230 183 0 0 - 
48.0101 Drafting, general 1,315 3,807 4,067 149 0 0 - 
48.0102 Architectural drafting 134 560 1,027 - 7 7 - 
48.0103 CiviVstructural drafting 27 20 49 - 7 - - 
48.0104 —_ Electricaelectronics drafting 108) 62 122 1 0 oo C- 
48.0105 Mechanical drafting 319 847 1,142 3 0 0 - 
48.0199 Drafting, other 561 662 733 ~ - ~ - 
48.02 Graphic and printing equipment operators .................. 2,479 1,383 969 201 0 0 o 
48.0201 Graphic and printing equipment operators, general 1,011 630 704 164 0 0 - 
48.0205 typesetter and composer ..................... 4 16 6 - - - - 
~ Data not available. 
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Table 3. Awarde and degrees, by field of study, 1982-63 — Continued 


Awards, Bachelors Firet 
Classification of instructional Programs (CIP) ourrloulume | 1-to 4-year] Associate | degrees Master's | Doctoral | protes- 
codes and titles of under 1 awarde degrees | requiring4 | degrees | degrees | sional 
year or 5 years degrees 

60.0703 Ant Natory, Criticlem ANd CONBEIVAIION .......:.:00000 2 16 “6 4,203 798 97 ° 
60.0704 ARS MAMAQOMOM oo... scssssssssesnrsnesnnsnnsneenesnenennersneens 0 1 0 119 11 0 - 
60.0706 Drawing 0 0 6 209 40 0 - 
60.0706 SEEEEEEEEED cocvvccovovevevevevecenscscsovevevenecenesevsvessonsosecneneens 16 19 321 102 9 0 - 
60.0708 GEIEIEIED cvccccccvvcvvcvvevsovsevveeseconcvsvcvvecsscesscsscsscseneseesevees 19 46 5 658 214 0 - 
80.0700 Soulpture 3 12 1 198 56 0 - 
60.0710 Printmaking KB 7 2 103 46 0 - 
80.0711 Ceramics arts ant ceramics 0 "1 3 212 44 0 - 
80.0712 FDOT, 1OXTO BND WEAVING BITE oon... sssscsssessnesneeneenns - - - 118 37 1 - 
80.0713 Metal and jewelry arts 787 29 3 75 20 0 - 
80.0700 Fine arts and ant studies, other 0 181 44 1,290 431 0 - 
60.00 Music ai 646 1,068 7,060 3,500 e098 - 
60.0001 Music, — eveenoves 0 20 ait 3,651 1,080 236 - 
60.0002 Music and Merature 0 0 0 58 38 33 - 
80.0003 Sy ae seceovsconsn sven cesececsesoeceoseees 0 118 103 2,701 1,671 219; - 
80.0004 Music BND COMPOBMION oo. cccsssissessesesencsennens 1 2 8 200 181 62 . 
60.0806 MUBICOIOGY BNA GIMOMUBICOIOGY 00.0.0... ccccccenen 0 0 0 17 17 4 e 
80.0006 ——— 0 0 1 2 a) 7 - 
50.0007 Music-panio and organ performance ...........::0000 0 2 2 60 54 12 e 
50.0008 Music-voice and choraVopera performance ............ 0 0 1 126 63 9 - 
80.0000 Music business management and merchandising 0 32 226 177 1 0 - 
50.0000 SUNEEEAMETEEED cocsscsssnesnannoccennannsvevecvcevccscceccccsvccccceceveces 410 472 333 668 171 25 - 
50.00 Visual and performing aris, other ..................... 0 721 118 508 244 33) - 
51. Health and related 124,840 62,412 69,605 68 426 25,995 1,925; 20,404 
$1.01 Criroprectic (D.C., D.0.M.) ooccccccccscssessesseseereseseeseresvees - - ~ - - 2,700 
$1.02 and services ....... 68 144 318} 4,837 4,022 102; - 
51.0201 Communication disorders, GONG... - - - 1,099 790] 22) - 
51.4202 AUGONOGYMOBIING BOIONORE ooo... ccccccscseeceeeneneens - - - 62 124 2 ~ 
51.0203 Speech-language pathology 0 0 0 703 067 3 - 
51 0204 Speech-language pathology and audiology ............ 0 0 10 2,871 2,350 73) - 
51.0205 Sign language imerpreter 68 144 299 22 0 0 - 
51.0290 Communication disorders sciences and services, 

eS 0 0 9 60 73 2 ~ 
51.03 cou bon bua, ee 150 115 78 463 121 2 - 
51.04 Dentistry (0.0.S., 0.M.0.) .... ~ - - - - - 3,630 
51.05 Dental clinical science/graduate dentistry (M.S 

PH.D.) oo... - - 0 352 27 e 
51.06 PIII cxncsssssvsssecnsenseentnserssesseensnennsescsseenescent 4,680 4,721 4,309 927 48 0 - 
51.0601 DOr ROSITA oan. csscssessesseeseesenenenenennens 4,247 3,916 361 69 1 0 - 
51.0602 Dental hygienist 1 306 3,601 633 9 0 - 
51.0603 Derital ADOPMIOTy TOCHNCIAN oo. cceeeceees 325 348 319 3 5 0 - 
51.0690 Dental services, other 107 71 8 2 33 0 - 
51.07 Health and medical administrative services ................ 4,114 4,309 2,031 3,348 3,315 57 - 
51.0701 Health services administration ......... 45 7 45 1,668 1,766 36 - 
51.0702 BOMIMBATION 00.0.0... 0 6 17 803 1,389 2 ~ 
51.0703 Health unit coordinator/ward clerk 965 352 10 - - - 
51.0704 Health unit coordinator/ward supervisor ................. 61 3 10 - - . . 
51.0705 Medical Off1C® MANAGEMENT ...............:cccccccesneresneees 1,228 2,195 - - - - 
51.0706 MOGICA! FOCOPES BOTUMIBIANION ooo. ccecceceseeees 346 140 | 635 0 0 - 
51.0707 Medical records technology/echncian .................. 376 866 1,561 3 5 6 - 
51.0708 Medica! 491 604 56 - - - ~ 
51.0799 Health and medical administrative services, other 602 226 78 219 135 13 - 
51.06 Health Od Medica! OSGItAS ooo ec cccceeee 26,675 12,963 7,692 980 184 0 - 
51.0801 Medical assistant 25,8639 10,467 2,786 2 0 0 - 
51.0802 Medical laboratory assistant 775 68 22 60 13 0 - 
51.0803 Occupational therapy a86l6taMt o.oo... ccc 0 139 1,148 1 0 0 e 
51.0804 Ophthalmic medical assistant o.oo... cece 17 17 2 - - - - 
51.0805 Pharmacy techniciar/assistart ....... 1,149 1,235 212 - ~ - - 
51.0806 Physical (hOrepy GEGISIAT oo... ccccccceeeeeeesees 94 110 2,374 ~ ~ - - 
51.0807 ce 0 170 152 858 171 0 - 
51.0808 Veterinarian assistanVanimal health technician ...... 261 302 972 48 0 0 - 
51.0899 Health and medical assistants, other ...................... 540 435 24 11 0 0 - 
51.09 Health and medical diagnostic and treatment services 11,910 13,752 14,991 1,278 95 0 - 
51.0901 Cardiovascular technologyhechinician ...............000 196 é 90 1 0 - 
51.0002 Electrocardiograph technologyNechnician .............. 581 167 2 0 o} 
51.0803 technology/technician ....... 205 6 5L 1 0 oC; 
51.0804 Emergency medical technology/technician ............. 9,393 2,869 469 33 4 0 - 
51.0905 Nuclear medical technology/echnician ................... 17 131 293 155 0 0 - 
51.0806 Perfusion teChNOlOGYAOCHMICIAN ..........:0:ccceccceceeees 0 0 0 21 0 0 ~ 
51.0807 Medical radiologic technology/echnician ................ 205 3,196 5,603 505 1 o} - 
51.0908 Respiratory therapy technician 482 3,551 3,497 339 0 0 - 

~ Data not available. 
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Table 3. Awarde and degrees, by field of study, 1982-63 — Continued 


Awards, Fret 
Classification of Instructional Programs (CIP) ourrtoulume eens Associate Doctoral | profes 
codes and titles of under 1 degrees degrees | lone! 
year degrees 
51.0000 Surgica¥operating room technician 210 2,041 387 - - 
51.0010 Diagnostic medical sonography 400 040 219 ) 
51.0000 Health and medical diagnostic and treatment 
services, other 263 166 0 - 
61.10 “Seoltan Gaeekemeeeen meme 1,676 1,141 1 - 
$1.1001 Blood bank 204 198 - 
pe Cytotechnologiet wl ° ° 
1.1 technology/technician ° a 
51.1004 Medloal leoretory echnicien aT : 
$1.1006 Medical technology on 12 129 - 
51.1006 Optometric/ophtheimic tabu: ‘ory technician .......... x oo ° * 
51.1000 Health and medical laboratory 
technologies/fechnicians, other 02s 148 - 
61.11 Health and medical preparatory program ................... 192 106 ° 
61.1101 Pre-dentiety studies ........ 0 3 e 
$1.1102 ee 0 « o 
§1.1103 Pre-pharmacy studies . 0 0 - 
51.1104 Pre-veterinary studies ........... 0 1 o 
51.1190 Health and medical preparatory programs, other 192 62 e 
1.12 MOGCING (M.D.) 0... cccccccccsneen - - - - 16.788 
$1.13 SIE «ccccccsccccsccsssscssscnssscscecesssenenenenee’ 330 0 o 
§1.1901 Medical anatomy - - ° = 
51.1302 Medica! biochemistry ~ - - o 
51.1304 Medical physica/biophyeics ............. - - - o 
51.1306 Medical cel biology ............... - - - 1 - 
51.1308 IIIT cxnsssescccssccsecsessnczessnsnscssnneennasenecansaad - - - - 
rape Medica! - - - » 
1.1 Medical - - - » 
51.1300 tdedien) ententar Caogy - - - . 
51.1310 De - - - o 
51.1311 Medical nutrition o 
51.1912  — M@CHCRI POTION oe ceeeccsccccssseecennncsnnssnenennnnnen - - ~ " 
51.1913 MHI PRION oan eeeeesccscscccccsssnecennnsnnnnnnnnnn e 
§1.1314 MOGICR! COMICOIOGY oes ese ccseeccccseeceenneeeneen - - - o 
51.1390 Madical basic other S 
51.14 Medical clinical sciences (M.S., Ph.D.) ..................... . 
$1.15 Merial MOGI BOTICRE oon eee cscccccceneseeeenennennnnnnes 1678 1 . 
51.1501 ae - 
51.1502 Pepcamtaloanand haan technician ......... 147 o 
51.1503 Clinical and medical social work ..... 1 - 
51.1599 Mertal health services, other 1,400 1 o 
51.16 I cerrctrnnennsntneeennensesscsccnsencezcccnccznceccnszccncensecsnccees 67,1 @, $6,321 o 
51.1601 Nursing (ALN. training) .......... » 318 7481 s. - 
51.1602 Nursing administration (post-A.N,) ..................... a 0 - 
51.1603 Nursing. edutt health (post-A.N.) - - - o 
51.1604 Nursing anesthetist (POSTAL)... cccecceces 37 . 
51.1605 Nursing, tamily practice (post-F.N.) ........................ 0 - 
51.1606 Nursing, matemal/chid health (post-F.N.) .............. | . 
51.1607 Nursing midwifery (post-F.N.) ......... 0 > 
51.1608 Nursing science (post-A.N.) - - - . 
51.1609 Nursing, pediatric (post-A.N.) - - . " 
51.1610 Nursing, peychiatric/mental health (post-A.N.) ....... 0 31 . 
51.1611 Nursing, public health (post-A.N.) - | ~ o . 
51.1612 Nursing, surgical (post-R..N.) Kd] | . 
51.1613 Practical nurse (L.P.N. training) 2,064 30,202 . 
51.1614 Nurse aseistanVaide 21,204 2291 . 
51.1615 Home health aide (post-F.N.) 1,673) 122 6 o 
51.1699 NUMBING, OE onc ccsscccsesscesessneeenennnnnnnnneconennnnnn 41,784 1,433 @20 63) . 
51.17 OptOrMetty (O.D.) oo... nccecccscsesseeseeseennsnsnennsnenersnnnnensnnes ~ - - . 1,172 
51.18 services ; 720 376 451 1 - 
51.1801 optician 238 753 212 - - 
51.1802 Optical techniciarvassistant 416 7 210 ~ - 
51.1803 Ophthalmic medical technologiet 0.0... 29 14 11 - . 
51.1804 Orthopedics 0 3) 0 . o 
51.1899 Ophthaimic/optometric services, other .................... K 1 18 1 - 
51.19 Osteopathic medicine (D.0.) ' - - - - 1627 
51.20 Pharmacy 0 0 37 203 1,906 
51.2001 Pharmacy (B. Pham., Pham.D.) ~ - - 12 1,906 
51.2002 Pharmacy administration and pharmaceutics ........ 0 0 2 28 . 
51.2003 Medical pharmacology and pharmaceutical 
science - - - a4 - 
51.2099 Pharmacy, other 0 0 8 79 - 


~ Data not available. 
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Table 3. Awarde and degrees, by field of study, 1982-63 — Continued 


Awards, Bachelors First 
Classification of instructional Programe (CIP) currioulums oe Associate = Master's | Doctoral | profes- 
codes and titles of under 1 degrees 4 | degrees | degrees | sional 
year or 5 years degrees 
82.0808 Public finance 0 0 0 13 18 0 ~ 
62.0800 Financial managemem and services, other ............ 66 10 71 160 62 7 - 
62.08 Hospitality services management 4,006 2,060 3,676 533 4 - 
§2.0801 Hoaplaitwadministration management .................. 90 101 331 1,141 122 0 - 
82.0802 Hotelmotel management 1,411 1,431 2,261 220 4 - 
82.0803 Travel-tourtem management 3,173 633 eee 206 60 0 - 
52.0000 Hospitality services management, other ................. 202 826 201 706 13] 0 - 
62.10 Human resources management 216 737 061 7,470 3,001 54 - 
§2.1001 Human resources management 79 270 570 5,219 2,060 19 - 
§2.1002 Laborpersonnel relations and studies .................... 1 464 276 1,273 654 16 - 
$2.1003 Organizational behavior studies 0 0 2 936 a13| 19 - 
§2.1000 Human resources management, other ................... 198 3 ‘3) 42 165 0 - 
$2.11 imemational business 63 17 87 2,586 2,616 12 - 
$2.12 Business information and data processing services 6,204 4,623 6,676 5,700 1,800 7 - 
$2.1201 Management information systems and business 
data processing, genera! 2,560) 936 2,730 5,376 1,502 7 - 
62.1202 te oe oe) covenes 1,212 1,487 2,003 31 0 0 - 
§2.1203 Gusiness systems analysis and desig? ................... 47 40 28a 128 al 0 - 
$2.1204 Business systems networting and 
telecommunications 63} 104 20) 103} 162 0 - 
$2. 1206 Business computer facies operato: ..................... 1,531 993 365 57 0 0 - 
$2. 1280 Business information and data processing 
services, other 2,762 1,063 416 102 18 0 - 
$2.13 Business quantitative methods end management 
ecience 5 23 188 2,178 926 36) - 
$2.1301 Management science ................. 5 23 148 ty 470 25 - 
62.1302 Gusiness statistics ....... 0 0 0 % 20 6 ~ 
62.1380 Business quantitative methods and management 
0 0 10 627 427 3 - 
$214 Marketing and research 110 276 1,602 26,267 2,204 39 - 
$2. 1401 Business and marketing management “ 161 1,478 26,798| 1,662 % - 
$2 1402 WADE FORORIOP cen ecccneencneeennvnennessnnnnnnenn - - - 112 33 0 . 
$2.1403 ineemations! business - 4 14 17 37 23 0 - 
§2.1489 Marketing management and research. other 22 103 107 1,323 208 3 - 
$2.15 TTT ccccsnsceuisenecenenmnnenneemnenemmenstnnamnnenacenene yoy 4o8e 2,017 @@0 348 1 - 
$2.16 Taxation 1,071 s 1 2 1,580 0 - 
$2.99 Business management end edrninistratve services. 
a. <a 982 4,319 3804 4,184 e2 - 
6 CIP program codes not reported 45.837 20,37" 7,614 10,562 1,791 225 528 


Chapter IV. Estimating Occupational 


Replacement Needs 


replacement needs information for different users. The 
first type of estimate, total separations, measures all 
individuals who leave their occupation. The second. net 
Separations, measures the net movements of new and 
experienced workers into and out of occupations. As 
measures of separations are 


occupation as a result of a promotion. a desire to change 
careers, the loss of an existing job. the need for a different 


job while amending school or training or caring for a 


55 


family, or some other reason. Others who leave 


occupation stop working altogether because they retire, 
desire more leisure time or time for an extended vacation, 


assume family responsibilities, return to school, move out 
of the geographic area, become ill, or for some other 
reason. If employment in an occupation is to grow 


individuals have no impact on the number of openings for 
persons desiring to enter an occupation.) 


Net separations. For any occupation, net separations 


minimum training requirements. 

Employment data, by age, for two points in time are 
used to estimate net separations. For example, 
occupational employment, by age, is prepared for a base 
year and for a second year 5 years later. Employment 
figures for each age group in the base year are then 
compared with employment figures for the group that is 5 
years older. For example, employment in the age group 
55-59 in the base year is compared with employment in 
the age group 60-64 in the second year for a given 
occupation. If employment has increased from the one 
group to the other, then the increase measures the net 
entrants into the occupation for the second group, and the 
net separations from the occupation for that group is zero. 
If, instead, employment has declined across the two age 
groups, the decline is recorded as the net separations from 
that occupation for the second age group. The total net 
separations from the occupation in question is then the 
sum of the net separations from that occupation for all age 
groups. 


It is important to note that within any age group, 
individuals may have done any of the following to stop 
being included in employment data for the area: Left the 
occupation and started working in another occupation, 
stopped working altogether, or left the geographic area. 
Similarly, individuals entering the occupation may have 
been working in another occupation, may not have been 
working at all, or may have come from another 
geographic area, in order to be added to the number of 
employees working in the area. The change measured 
over the period in question thus reveals only whether there 
were more or fewer entrants than separations and tells 
nothing about the magnitude of the total entrants, total 
separations, or any of their components. That is, the 
change indicates whether the size of the original age 
group increased or decreased, but it indicates nothing 
about the specific actions of individuals comprising the 


group. 


Replacement needs. In developing estimates of 
replacement needs, the distinction between total and net 
separations and replacement needs pertaining to an 
occupation must not be overlooked. When employment in 
an occupation remains the same or increases over a given 
period, replacement needs equal separations. Conversely, 
when employment declines, replacement needs are less 
than separations because some individuals leaving an 
occupation are not replaced. 

During a period when employment in an occupation 
declines, total separations will be greater than they would 
be if employment increased because more individuals lose 
their jobs. Net separations would be greater not only 
because more individuals leave, but also because fewer 
enter the occupation. A decline in employment represents 
individuals who left an occupation and were not replaced; 
therefore, replacement needs during a time of declining 
employment are determined by reducing observed 
separations by the decline in employment. 

Although it is conceptually possible that employment 
could decline to zero, the possibility is remote, especially 
with national data. In such an unlikely scenario, 
separations would equal the previous number of 
employees because all lost their jobs, and replacement 
needs would be zero (replacement needs = separations - 
employment decline = 0). During periods of employment 
declines, displaced workers are available to reenter the 
occupation later and thus may reduce the need for training 
additional workers. 


Develojying measures of total separations 

All individuals who leave an occupation—those who 
transfer to another occupation or who stop working for 
any reason—must be included in a measure of total 
separations. 
longitudinal 


Producing such a measure requires 
data that include information about 


individuals at two points in time. From the late 1970s to 
the early 1980s, BLS developed a procedure, using CPS 


data, for estimating the total number of job openings 
arising from workers who leave their occupation over a 1- 


year period. Annual data are preferable to data with other 
periodicities because most data on training program 
a oe eee © ce See Annual 
separation data thus facilitate analyses of 
AK 

Briefly, the method of measuring total separations 
consists of creating a matched sample over a 1-year period 
from the CPS. Matched data are created for each of 12 
months and then are combined, resulting in a sample of 
about 500,000 persons aged 15 and older in the initial 
year. For this report, matched data for 1990-91 dealing 
with changes in labor force status were merged with data 
on occupational transfers from a special study conducted 
as part of the January 1991 CPS, the latest available 
survey of this nature at the time. Occupational transfer 
data from the January 1991 CPS were used because 
matched CPS data overstate the number of workers who 
change occupations. The excessively large estimate of 
occupational transfers in matched CPS data occurs 
because individuals may respond differently to the same 
CPS question about their occupation, responses may be 
recorded differently by interviewers collecting the data, or 
recorded information may be interpreted and coded 
differently by clerks preparing files for computer 
processing. All these actions result in a different 
occupation being recorded in the second year when, in 
fact, no change of occupation occurred. The results of 
combining 1990-91 matched CPS data and occupational 
transfer data from the January 1991 CPS are termed 
merged data and provide a composite description of 
movements into, out of, and between occupations over a 
l-year period. The procedure results in data that identify 
the numbers and types of separations and the 
characteristics of workers who change occupations, 
become unemployed, or leave the labor force. 

Total separation data for occupations with fewer than 
50,000 employees in 1990 were judged unreliable because 
of the limited number of observations in the sample. Data 
for the remaining occupations were examined 
individually, and if data identifying specific reasons for 
leaving the occupation appeared suspect, another detailed 
occupational group was selected to serve as a proxy and 
provide substitute data. 

The CPS is conducted primarily to obtain current data 
on the labor force status of individuals, rather than data 
that measure changes over time. There are significant 
limitations to the data that describe change as a result. 
The CPS is a household survey that obtains data about 
persons living at specific addresses. One limitation to the 
matched sample is that information can be developed only 
from the responses of individuals who do not change their 


Table 4. Net seperation data by age group, 1969-04 remained constant since 
1983, a comprehensive 
Numbers 1 thousands) = om measure of  occupation- 
1988 employment 1994 employment Net | separations, rete specific net separations can 
Age (veere}__|_Number | Age | Number | shenge | 1900-04 _}__1990-94_ be developed by using 
changes in age groups over a 
anes _ a 100s a0 =" 49 5-year period. When the size 
we s z : : of a group increases, a 
16-10 : 4 measure of net entrants is 
rar -»iesnlieailes ; : recorded; when it declines, 
30-94 - oe pal ° : : net separations are identified. 
36-30 
40-44 210 «=| «4849 | «= 2t9 9 0 0 Net changes in an age group 
45-49 160 50-54 161 2 0 0 capture the net effect of 
on oe s s BA By transfers into and out of 
occupations, immigration, 
60-64 46 65-69 17 28 26 62.4 
65-69 12 70-74 4 8 8 66.1 and emigration, as well as of 
70-74 3 75-79 1 2 2 63.7 labor force entrants and 
75-99 1 80-99 1 0 0 41.2 
separations, including deaths. 
Walters and weltreeses A 5-year period was chosen 
oes 1e08 oo | a = a | so as to reduce the impact of 
1 1 
16-19 251 21-24 306 55 0 0 cyclical variations that might 
20-24 388 25-29 225 164 164 42.2 accompany a shorter period. 
25-29 241 30-34 1860 2 62 25.5 Data for other periods can be 
90-34 154 35-39 134 20 20 13.3 
i eenne in 105 | (40-44 ac 25 25 23.9 developed, however. Data 
40-44 71 45-49 57 14 14 19.7 also can be developed by 
48-49 53 50-54 39 14 14 27.2 industry, educational level, 
50-54 45 55-59 27 19 19 40.9 
55-50 37 60-64 24 19 19 35.6 sex, and a variety of other 
60-134 24 65-69 9 -1§ 15 61.8 demographic variables. This 
65-69 10 70-74 2 7 7 76.8 " " 
70-74 3 75-79 ; 2 ° poss new "cohort" technique thus 
75-99 1 80-99 1 0 0 83 provides a powerful tool for 
analyzing labor market 
Note: 1969 data are averages of 1985, 86, 87, 88 and 1969; 1994 are averages of 1990, 91, 92, 93 and 1994. changes. 


residence. Movers tend to change their labor force status 
more than nonmovers; hence, the separation rates are 
biased downward because movers are not included. 
Separation rates are biased downward also because the 
CPS excludes individuals who die between surveys. 

By contrast, response and coding errors bias the 
separation rates upward. For example, if employed 
persons were incorrectly classified as not in the labor 
force during the second survey, the matched data would 
indicate movement where none occurred. Although the 
net effect of the various biases on the movements is not 
known, their impact is offsetting and not concentrated by 
occupation. 

It must be emphasized that total separation rates 
developed from merged CPS data are not measured rates 
based on longitudinal data about individuals, but rather, 
are a composite estimate of movements from occupations 
based on CPS data from two distinct sources. However, 
the rates are occupation specific and are extremely 
valuable for describing the labor market. 


Developing measures of net separations 
Because the classification system used in the CPS has 


Employment data for 
appropriate age groups, by occupation, were developed for 
1985-90. 1986-91, 1987-92, 1988-93, and 1989-94. 
Initially, approximately 850,000 records containing 
information on occupation, age, and many other 
characteristics for all employed persons in all months of 
1985 were combined, and occupational employment by 
age group was tabulated. The process was repeated to 
obtain data for desired age groups in 1990. To increase 
the sample size and reduce cyclical fluctuations, data for 
the same age groups as recorded for 1985 were developed 
for 1986, 1987, 1988 and 1989, and cata for the age 
groups used in 1990 were developed for 1991, 1992, 1993 
and 1994. Data on employment by occupation, by age 
group. then were averaged and used to prepare the data 
presented in this chapter. To simplify the presentation, all 
references to 1989 data represent averages for 1985, 1986, 
1987, 1988 and 1989, and references to 1994 data 
represent averages for 1990, 1991, 1992, 1993, and 1994. 

Net leavers in most occupations occur only in the 
older age groups, generally above age 45. This pattern 
typically describes individuals leaving in large numbers to 
retire. A different pattern displayed in some occupations 
is the vast majority of all net separations taking place in 


Table 5. Net separations in selected occupations, 1969-04 
_(Numbers in thousands) _ 
Current Population Survey Number Age group (years) 
occupation employed | 16 | 20- | 26- | 30 | 36- | 40 | 46- | GO | GB | GO | GB | 70 | 7H 
to | 24 | go | 24 | 20 | 4 | 40 | oo | | | | 4) 

Mathematical and Computer ecientists.................. 697 o;1o;jot;o;o};}o];o]e6]w2z}ej;1]o0]0 
COMBULOL SYSIOMS BNALYBIS ..............0ssccecceen 452 o;1o;}ot;o};o];}o]};o];o;];s6]s3]oj]o0)]0 
Operations and systems researchers .............. 199 o;/o;jo];e2]6]1 o1j4]/s5/]/3]11]0] 0 
ete eee, 19 o;1/o;/o;o{;o};}o};o];o;1]o]o0]0] 0 
GUMMISHCIANG oo ..ccessssscsvssrsssssssssseseseen 27 o;fo;}14ft4 1 1;/o0;1/;/1]7]/07 010] 0 
Mathematical scientists, 9.0.6." 0... 6 o;1fo;jotfo{t;{r1};oj;jo]};o;o};o];o]o0j]oe 
'n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


the youngest age groups. In this case, large numbers of 
workers probably obtained employment in the occupation 
when they first entered the work force. When they were 
ready to begin full-time jobs, or when they qualified for 
higher paying jobs, they transferred to another occupation. 
In both patterns, the net separations quantify the number 
of persons who left the occupation permanently. Table 4, 
which illustrates how net separations for registered nurses 
and for waiters and waitresses were calculated, also shows 
these different patterns. 

In the table, employment data by age group for 
registered nurses and for waiters and waitresses in 1989 
are compared with data in the same categories for a 5- 
year-older group in 1994. For example, the number of 
registered nurses aged 20-24 in 1989 are compared with 
the number of registered nurses aged 25-29 in 1994, and 
the difference is calculated. If the difference is positive, 
more individuals aged 20-24 in 1989 entered than left the 
occupation. Nothing is known about the magnitude of 
persons transferring into the occupation, coming from 
outside the labor force, or coming from another country, 
and nothing is known about the magnitude of persons 
transferring out of the occupation, leaving the labor force, 
or leaving the country. The difference between the two 
groups simply identifies the amount by which total 
entrants exceed total leavers. If, by contrast, the 
difference is negative, more individuals left than entered 
the occupation. Only a negative difference results in a 
measure of net separations. Positive differences are 
recorded as zero net separations for the age group. The 
separation rate for an age group is calculated by dividing 
net separations by 1989 employment in the age group. 
Net separations for all age groups were totaled and 
divided by total employment in 1989 to obtain the 5-year 
net separation rate for the occupation. 

Table 4 also presents information on the percentage 
of leavers in each age group for registered nurses and for 
waiters and waitresses. This measure is calculated by 
dividing net leavers in the age group by 1989 employment 
for that age group. Information about the percentage of 
leavers in each age group is especially valuable because it 
permits estimates of net leavers in the future, which will 
be discussed later. 
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Registered nurses and waiters and waitresses are large 
occupations, so the CPS sample for these occupations 
provides quite reliable employment data for each age 
group in them. For small occupations, however, such as 
actuaries, statisticians, and mathematical scientists not 
elsewhere classified (n.e.c.), shown in table 5, the sample 
is too small and the net separation data are unreliable. For 
example, statisticians have an irregular distribution of net 
separations among the age groups, and the net separation 
rate of about 25 percent is inconsistent with rates for other 
professional occupations. 

To obtain a separation rate for each detailed CPS 
occupation, one of two procedures was used when an 
occupation was judged to be unreliable on the basis of its 
data. When a _ larger detailed occupation had 
characteristics similar to those of the occupation in 
question, the larger occupation was chosen as a proxy for 
it, and the separation and employment data for the proxy 
occupation were substituted for the unreliable data and 
were used to calculate separation rates. When there was 
no larger detailed occupation with characteristics similar 
to those of the occupation in question, separation and 
employment data for a summary occupation group were 
substituted for the unreliable data. In this case, the 
procedure for determining separation rates was not as 
straightforward. Note in table 5 that for the summary 
occupation group, mathematical and computer scientists, 
no net separations are measured in the data until age 50. 
Yet, of the detailed occupations comprising the group, 
actuaries, statisticians, and mathematical scientists, n.e.c., 
exhibit net separations prior to that age. The summary 
occupation does not register those separations because 
total net entrants in the other detailed occupations— 
computer systems analysts and operations and systems 
analysts—exceeded the total of net separations among 
actuaries, statisticians, and mathematical scientists, n.e.c. 
To exclude the measure of net separations from the 
summary occupation, however, would result in an 
understatement of separations from detailed occupations. 
To overcome this limitation, net separations in each age 
group for summary occupations were calculated by 
summing the net separations for each detailed occupation 
in that age group. Thus, the net separation data for each 


Table 6. Net separations in selected oocupations, edjusted summary cooupation group, 1968-04 
|_(Numbere in thousands) 
Cunrent Population Survey Huewber 
cccupetion employed (6 | Di Di Di wi ei ei oi wi @ i & i we | % 
to | a4 | ao | 20 | 0 | 4s | co} | oo) | | | 
Mathematical and Computer scientists ................. 007 olrolf2z2it2i7;,3a3]1]11/6e/]2],6]1]0]0 
Computer systems analyst: 462 o;fro;jo;To;o;o;o;o}|]s]s]o];o0]o 
Operations and systems researchers............... 199 0 0 0 2 6 1 oj} 4 5 3 1 0 0 
Actuaries 13 olfo;jo;ot;jo;o;o;o};1]o};o0;o]o 
Statisticians 27 olfoj;jist1tts 1;/o0o/;/171]70]70]7]0] 0 
Mathematical scientists, n.e.c.' 6 o1fo;ljo;o;1]}]/ of; o;}o;o};o}t;o]oj]o 
' nec. = not elsewhere classified. 
age group for the summary occupation group, cyclical factors and other labor market conditions affect 


mathematical and computer scientists, in table 6 is the 
sum of the data measured for computer systems analysts, 
operations and systems analysts, actuaries, statisticians. 
and mathematical scientists, n.e.c. (Because unrounded 
data for detailed occupations are used, the totals shown 
may not be the sum of the data presented in table 5.) 

The adjusted separation data for the summary group, 
mathematical and computer scientists, were used to 
calculate separation rates that became the proxy 
separation rates for actuaries, statisticians, and 
mathematical scientists, n.e.c. Net separations for other 
summary occupations found throughout the occupational 
structure of the economy were developed in the same 
manner as for mathematical and computer scientists. 


Projected replacement rates 

Thus far, all information presented about separations 
has been descriptive and retrospective; that is, it has 
described what has occurred in the past. The Bureau's 
Employment Projections program, however, focuses on 
future opportunities, a purpose that requires projections of 
employment change and, in addition, projections of 
replacement needs due to total and net separations. 


Total replacement rates. Total separation rates for all 
detailed occupations were developed from merged CPS 
data for the period 1990-91. As described earlier, total 
separation rates from proxy occupations were substituted 
for small occupations because the data appeared 
unreliable. If employment in the occupation in question 
was the same or increased from 1990 to 1991, the 1990-91 
total separation rate also was the replacement rate and 
should be used to estimate replacement needs during a 
projection period. However, if employment declined, the 
replacement rate was calculated by subtracting the 
employment decline from the separations. Total 
replacement rates for 1990-91 were used without 
adjustment for the 1994-2005 projection period. Although 
labor market conditions affect the replacement rates, 
attempts to adjust the rates would be fraught with 
difficulties because not enough is known about how 


the rates. 


Net replacement rates. To develop a net separation rate 
for an occupation, employment figures for that occupation 
in a given age group in 1989 were compared with 
employment in the occupation in 1994 for a group that 
was 5 years older. As noted earlier, data for 1989 actually 
consist of the average of data for 1985, 1986, 1987, 1988 
and 1989, and data for 1994 consist of averages for 1990, 
1991, 1992, 1993, and 1994. If employment for the group 
increased, no net separations occurred, and separations 
were recorded as zero. If employment declined, the 
number was recorded as net separations for that age 
group. The 5-year net separation rate for the age group 
was calculated by dividing the number of net separations 
by employment in 1989. (See table 4.) The 5-year net 
separation rates for 1989-94 for each age group could then 
be applied to employment in future years to obtain a 
projection of net separations. 

Between 1989 and 1994, employment in most 
occupations increased or remained the same, and the 
1989-94 net separation rates, by age, were used without 
adjustment to estimate replacement needs during the 
projection period. If employment declined, however, one 
of several adjustments to the age-specific separation rates 
was used to obtain a replacement rate that reduced the 
occupational separation rate by the rate of decline in 
employment. When the employment decline was less 
than the number of net separations among persons aged 
16-49 in 1989, the number of net separations among 
persons aged 16-49 was reduced by the employment 
decline. The decline was distributed in proportion to the 
number of net separations in each age subgroup in the 
group aged 16-49. This was the most frequently used 
technique; it confines the adjustments to the ages most 
affected by adverse economic conditions. Older workers 
are more likely to remain employed until they retire. In 
most of the remaining cases, the net separations were 
reduced in a like fashion for persons aged 16-54 or 
persons aged 16-65, depending on the distribution of net 


separations in the occupation and the amount by which 


7. Net replacement date for registered nuress by age group, 1984-2008 
~a. — 


| 1004 employment | te0temptoymen | | s00d ematoyment 
Percomt | Net Net Net 
Age | Number | replaced,| leavers | Age | Number | leavere,| Age | Number | leavers, 
_tyeery seems | re0eee — a — ae 
116-00...... 1804 ~ ss he-e...... ~ 194 | = 170 
16-19... 1 0 0 16-19... 0 0 16-18... 0 0 
20-24... 72 0 0 | 20-24... 1 0 | 20-24... 0 0 
25-29... 212 0 0 | 26-28... 72 0 | 26-28... 1 0 
90-34... 307 0 0 | 236... 212 0 | 2... 72 0 
36-"" x7 0 0 | Se... 307 0 | 3-98... 212 0 
40-44... 300 0 oO | 0-4... 347 0 | 0-4... 907 0 
45-49... 219 0 0 46-49... 308 0 45-49... M7 0 
50-54... 181 62 9 | 50-64... 219 14 50-64... 308 19 
56-59... 105 34.1 33 | 56-68... 142 46 | 56-68... 206 70 
60-64... 58 62.4 3 | 064... 60 4s | ©... a] ] 
65-69... 17 66.1 "1 06-68... 2 16 | 66-68... 2 17 
70-74... 4 63.7 3 | 70-74... 6 4 70-74... 7 4 
74-90... 2 412 1 74-00... 1 0 | 74-08... 2 1 


leavers in 1999-2004 were 


1994 date are averages of 1990, 91, 62, 93 and 1994. 


calculated, employment in 

1995 for each age group was estimated by identifying 
employment in 1994 for a 5-year-younger age group and 
subtracting any projected net leavers for the period 1994- 
99. For example, table 7 shows the 1999 employment 
figure for registered nurses aged 55-59 to be 142,000. 
This estimate was arrived at by identifying the 1994 
employment figure for nurses aged 50-54 (151,000) and 
subtracting the 9,000 net leavers in 1994-99 from that age 
group. When employment for each age group for 1999 
was developed, the resulting figure was multiplied by the 
replacement rate for thax age group to estimate net leavers 
for 1999-2004. The process was repeated to obtain 
employment for each age group in 2004 and to estimate 
leavers in 2004-2009. Summing the number of net leavers 
for each of the 5-year groups provided an estimate of net 
leavers for the 15-year period 1994-2009. Net leavers 


over the 11-year projection period 1994-2005 were 
determined by combining estimates for the 5-year periods 
1994-99 and 1999-2004 with one-fifth of the 2004-2005 
estimate. Dividing the net separations for 1994-2005 by 
11 yielded annual average net separations; the annual 
average net separations were divided by 1994 employment 
to yield an annual average net separation rate. 

New entrants—that is, individuals who were younger 
than age 16 in 1994 but who can be expected to join the 
group of employed persons after 1994—are not included 
in the estimate of separations for 1994-2005. If they were 
included, estimates of separations with net transfers in the 
younger age groups—such as those for waiters and 
waitresses—would be larger. 


Replacement rates based on the Occupational 
Employment Statistics survey 


based on the OES survey are used for calculating the 


employment change component of projected job openings. 
To obtain the replacement need components of projected 
total and net job openings, estimates of total and net 
separations based on the OES survey had to be developed. 
The procedure required total and net separation rates for 
all detailed occupations based on the OES survey. These 
rates were developed by identifying the CPS occupation 
or occupations that are equivalent to the detailed OES- 
survey-based occupation and by either using the CPS rate 
directly or calculating a weighted rate using OES or CPS 
employment figures as weights if the occupation consisted 
of more than one OES or CPS occupation. Table 8 
presents 1994-2005 total and net replacement rates for 
1994 OES-based matrix occupations and identifies 1994- 
2005 annual average total and net replacement needs. 
Table 8 also identifies OES ions whose CPS 
equivalent occupational data was replaced with that of a 
proxy CPS occupation. Information identifying the proxy 
occupations is available on request.‘ 


‘Call the Chief, Division of Occupational Outlook at (202) 606-5705. 


TABLE 8. Total and net replacement rates and annual average replacement needs, 1884-2005 


(Numbers in thousands) 

Anrual average 

—a replacement needs, 
Tow! 1884-2006 
1904 Matrix ocoupation ‘rent Net, 1994-2008 
1000-61 | Arua | 1100 Tom | Net 
average 
Total, all cocupations 127,015 16.6 21 23.3} 22,500i 2600 
Exsoutive, administrative, end managerial cooupations 12,8038 03 19 20.5 1,160 240 
managers 
Communication, transportation, and ulilities operations managers 154 78 19 20.9 "1 3 
Construction managers 197 78 19 20.9 17 4 
Education administrators 303 78 25 28.0 33 10 
Engineering, mathematical, and natural science managers 337 75 1.9 20.9 29 6 
Financial managers 768 6.7 1.7 16.6 88 13 
Food service and lodging managers 670 75 1.9 20.9 61 19 
Funeral directors and morticluns 2 7.7 19 214 2 1 
a 208 758 1.9 20.9 18 4 
Meeting, advertising, and public relations managers 461 6s 19 21.0 “4 9 
Personnel, taining, and labor relations managers 206 7.3 26 28.4 17 5 
Property and real estate managers 261 9.4 15 16.9 2 4 
Purchasing managers 226 1.9 20.6 10 4 
All other managers and administrators ' 1,629 78 1.9 21.1 148 % 
1 

Budget analysts 6 10.7 1.5 16.4 7 1 

Claims examiners, property and casually insurance 56 10.7 08 9.0 6 (2) 
Construction and buliding inepectors os 6.4 18 20.3 8 1 
Cost cetimators 179 10.8 0.9 9.6 21 2 
Credk analysts 3% 10.7 18 16.4 8 1 
Employment interviewers, private or public employment service 7 88 18 20.2 8 1 
Inepectors and compliance officers, except construction 187 6.4 18 20.3 "1 3 

analysts A | 1 

Personnel, training, and labor relations specialists 907 68 18 20.2 90 6 
Purchasing agents, except wholesale, retail, and farm products 215 91 22 24.4 20 5 
Tax examiners, collectors, and revenue agents 63 58 22.5 4 1 
96 10.4 18 19.5 10 2 
Wholesale and retail buyers, except farm products 160 12.5 25 278 22 5 
All other management support workers ' 940 10.2 1.7 16.4 108 16 
Professional speciality cocupations 17,314 1.7 19.1 1,881 300 
and 1 1 
Chemical \ 50 1.5 26 28.1 1 1 
Civil engineers, including traffic engineers 184 6.4 28 90.3 13 § 
Electrical and electronics se 3.4 23 26.3 13 6 
industial engineers, except safety engineers 118 18 25 275 2 3 
Mechanical 231 40 21 23.2 10 5 

Metallurgists and metallurgical, ceramic, and materials engineers ' ‘| 44 26 28.3 1} (8) 

Mining engineers, including mine safety engineers' a 44 26 20.3) (7) (2) 

Nuclear engineers ' 15 44 26 28.3 1} (2) 

Petroleum engineers! 14 44 26 28.3 Wy (2) 
All other engineers ' 202 3.9 19 20.8 13 6 
Architects and 200) 10.0 24 26.4 21 5 
Architects, except landecape and marine 91 92 20 21.9 9 2 

Landscape 14 92 20 21.9 Wy (2) 
Surveyors' 96 10.9 28 31.3 10 3 
and 1 
Biological scientiets ' @2 5.6 24 26.5 5 2 
Foresters and conservation scientists ' 4 6.6 24 26.5 3 1 
Medical scientists ' 3% 5.6 24 26.5 1 
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TABLE 6. Total and net replacement rates and annual average raplacement needs, 18694-8005 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 

Annual average 

—= reptacement needs, 
Tow 1904-2006 
1904 Matrix ocoupation " | Net, 1994-2008 
Tous, Tow! Net 
1880-01 | Aces | 11-year 

All other tle eclentiats' 1 24 205) (?) (7) 

1 Wy (*) 
Computer systems analysts, engineers, and scientists @7 07 74 6 
Computer engineers and 67 0.7 74 3S 2 
Computer engineers 6s 07 74 19 1 
4d other computer scientists 6s 0.7 74 18 1 
Syetems analysts 6s 0.7 74 47 3 

Statieticlans' 14 62 18 16.5 We (2) 

Mathematicians and afl other mathematical scientists ' 14 62 1.8 16.5 Wi (2) 
Operations research analysts “ 25 28.0 3 1 
Geologists, geophyesicists, and cosanographers' | 1 32 8 1 1 

1 7 24, 28s} (2) | (2) 

and astronomers! | 20 rT} 24 26.5 } (2) 
All other physical scientists’ | ry 58 24 28.5 3 1 
10 2 
14 49 0.7 79 8 f 
Urban and regional planners' 20 10.2 20 215 3 1 
All other social scientists ' 8 10.2 20 215 4 1 
1 1 11 4 
Owectors, religious activites and education! 81 10.6 1.7 188 9 1 
Human services workers 10 13.7 24 266 2 4 
Recreation workers! 222 10.6 1.7 16.8 28 4 
Residential counselors 10 119 18 19.6 27 3 
Social workers 667 0.0 1.7 16.2 ] 9 
1 4 1 
666 3.9 12 13.0 2 8 
Teachers, ibrarians, and counselors 6246 12.8 19 20.7 063 118 
Teachers, preschool and iindersgartan 462 12.1 15 16.2 4 7 
Teachers, elementary 1,419 94 1.9 20.5 144 26 
Teachers, secondary schoo! 1,340 6.7 2.7 20.6 18 3% 
Teachers, special 388 62 13 146 30 5 
College and university facuity' 623 12.6 2.7 29.8 118 22 
Other teachers and instructors 088 22.0 0.7 7.4 6 

Farm and home management advisors 14 22.0 07 74 3} (?) 
instructors and coaches, sports and physical training 202 22.0 0.7 7.4 73 2 
Adult and vocational education 860 22.0 0.7 7.4 148 4 
inetructors, adult (nonvocational) education 280 22.0 0.7 74 73 2 
Teachers and instructors, vocational education and waining 290 22.0 0.7 74 75 2 
curators, workers 11.1 223 19 3 

Curators, aschivieta, museum technicians, and restorers ' ; 19 98 24 268.9 2} (2) 
Librarians, professional | 148 10.3 22 24.7 16 3 
Counselors | 168 11.9 18 19.6 23 3 
@ 3.1 18 19.9 1 1 
Dentiets' 164 25 25 27.4 4 4 
Optomettets ' 7 3.1 18 19.9 1 1 
Physicians 839 3.1 1.4 15.7 19] 8 

Podiatrists ' 13 3.1 1.8 19.9} (*) (?) 
Veterinarians and veterinary inepectors' 88 3.1 1.8 19.9 2 1 


TABLE 6. Total and net replacement rates and ennuul average replacement needs, 1894-2005 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 

Annual average 

Replacernent rate replacement needs, 
Tow (Percent) 1904-2005 
= 1904 Total, | = 
1980-61 | Anew ante Tom | Net 
average 

Prasmaciets 10 62 ol 16.1 11 2 
~~ | ec ee) yy) ee 
nuresa 1 122 24 
Therapists 380 62 13 145 4 8 
Ocoupations! therapiets ' fy a2 13 145 6 1 
Physical thesapiets 102 62 13 14.8 12 1 

ay 31 62 13 145 3 (2) 
olen eens a 
1 

pee 3 a2 13 145 4} (2) 
§ 
Adjietes, coaches, umpires, and related workers' r 18.3 26 20.1 8 1 

Dancers and choreographers’ FY 13.7 19 21.1 4) (2) 
Designers 301 12.9 14 16.5 44 4 
except intesor designers 238 12.9 14 185 3 3 
designers | 6 129 14 18.5 9 1 
Musicians 268 183 18 170 “4 4 

2; ( 

Photographers 121 12.8 18} 200 17 2 
Producers, directors, actors, and entertainers! r] 18.7 19 21.1 18 2 
Public relations epeciaiiets and publicily witers 107 13.7 19 21.1 16 2 
Radio and TV announcers end newecasters' 3.3 37 408 2 2 
Reporters and 10.9 2.0 25 6 1 
Witers and edhors, including technical wihters 272 11.9 1.7 10.0 3% 5 
All other professional workers e22 12.7 1 21.1 128 16 
Teohniotans and related support eceupations 02 1 206 448 Ls 
Canical technologists and technicians 274 72 18 194 21 § 
Dental hygienists 6s 15 165 14 2 

Electoneurodiagnostc technologists 6 as 15 165 (2) 

EXG technicians as 18 165 (2) 
Emergency medical technicians as 18 165 14 2 
Ucensed practical nurees 702 60 19 20.5 ae 13 
Medical recoris technicians’ a] as 18 168 9] 1 

Nuctear medicine 13 3.8 13 14.0 Wy (¢?) 
Opticians, dlapensing and meneuring' 22 24.1 7 1 
Pharmacy 1 as 15 165 8 1 
Peychiatic 72 185 13 142 14 1 
es 167 38 13 14.0 8 2 
4 68 18 16.5 8 { 

Veterinary and tehnologisets' 2 a3 1.9 20.9 2; (?) 
All other health professionals and pasaprofessioneis' 374 a2 16 17.3 s 6 
1 13 
and elecworic technicians and 314 64 2.1 234 r | 7 
All other engineering technicians and technologists ' 371 11.0 1.8 10.6 42 7 
304 149 2.1 23.0 46 6 
Science and mathematics technicians! 231 as 19 20.9 20 4 
echnicians, except health and engineering and science 1,023 0.5 22 243 106 23 
Alscraft plots and flight 1 64 26 2.1 6 2 
Als waflic controflers and Gapatchers' 2 11.4 20 222 3 1 
Broadcast 42 14 2.0 222 5 1 
Computer 837 9.3 28 90.4 88 18 
Legal assistants and technicians, except clerical 219 0.7 08 os) 28 2 
110 11.1 08 a7 16 1 

Tide examiners and searchers _ 11.1 0.8 6.7 3} (?) 
All other legal assistants, including law clerks @0 74 1.0 11.0 7 1 

Programmers, numerical, tool, and process control’ 7 114 2.0 222 1} (2) 


TABLE 6. Total and net replacement rates and annual average replacement needs, 1894-2005 — Continued 
(Numbers in thousands) 


1904 Matrix ocoupation 
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(?) 


ne Cperstors x ~ 

Central office operators 22 1 
Owectory assistance operators 22 1 
Switchboard operators 22 5 

All other communications equipment 1 22 (2) 
Computer operators and peripheral equipment operators 20 é 
Computer operators, except peripheral equipment 2.0 5 
Peripheral EDP equipment \ 2.0 ' 1 
Hotel desk 138 3.8 5 
interviewing clerks, except personnel and social wellare ] 3.0 2 
New accounts clerks, bantdng 114 3.0 3 
Receptionists und information clerks 1,019 1.7 17 
Reservation and waneportation dcket agents and trav >! clerks 1998 2.0 3 
Mail clerks, except hine operators and postal 1 25 26.0 31 3 
133 19 212 25 3 
Postal clerks and mail carriers 474 23 25.0 18 11 
Postal mail cariers 320 2.4 26.5 6 8 
Postal service clerks 154 21.9 12 3 
Menger! y iv 1.3 13.5 
Diepatchers, except police, fire, and ambulance 141 10.9 1.3 13.9 17 2 
Dispatchers, police, fire, and 83 10.9 1.3 13.9 9 1 
Meter readers, uiles' 57 18.4 21 23.1 | 1 
Order filers, wholesale and retail sales 215 16.5 2.0 21.8 37 4 
Procurement clerks 57 19.3} 2.1 22.8 11 1 
Production, planning, and expediling clerks 15.7 1.7 18.6 38) 4 
Stock 1,758 19.3 2.1 22.8 3 7 
Traffic, shipping, and receiving clerks 798 19.8 1.4 18.2 161 11 
Weighers, measurers, checkers, and samplers, recordkeeping 45 24.2 22 24.7 1 1 
All other material recording, scheduling, and distribution workers ' 161 19.4 12 19.5 ad | 3 


TABLE 6. Total and net replacement rates and annual average replacement needs, 1984-2006 — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 
Annue! average 
Replacument rate replace: ont needs, 
Total 1¥@<-2006 
1904 Matrix occupation on4 Not, 1904-2008 
1 Tots), 
100001 | Annual | ign, | ™ | MM 
average 
73 23.0 1.0 114 17 1 
29 16.5 2.0 21.8 5 1 
278 4.1 3.3 96.7 ] 9 
2,787 16.4 1.9 20.6 433 52 
323 20.5 2.6 26.7 67 8 
96 26.9 3.8 41.9 17 4 
2,161 16.6 17 16.3 $27 38 
187 13.3 2.0 22.2 20 3 
121 25.9 3.6 41.9 32 5 
310 16.8 2.0 21.8 83] 6 
123 65 2.0 22.2 9 2 
28 23.0 1.0 11.4 6} (*#) 
261 13.8 19 21.3 43 5 
226 13.8 1.9 21.3 6 4 
2,042 13.8 1.0 213 410 58 
108 13.8 1.9 213 14 2 
646 22.3 1.5 16.3 120 10 
1,340 62 24 26.3 120 
61 14.9 0.9 0.6 6} (?) 
258 16.9 12 19.1 44 3 
18 14.9 0.8 6.9 3} (2) 
40 18.0 0.7 73 6} (*) 
167 174 1.3 14.6 33 2 
16) 17.4 1.3 1486 3} (#) 
180 16.5 2.0 21.8 27 3 
306 25.3 0.4 44 97 2 
19 28.3 0.4 44 3} (?) 
274 4.0 445 53 9 
2,046) 21.6 24 26.6 650 71 
22 14.9 0.9 9.6 3} (*) 
26 21.0 24 25.9 5 1 
24 21.6 2.4 26.6 5 1 
78 72 1.3 14.5 5 1 
932 28.7 1.1 12.6 320 11 
721 14.9 0.9 96 108 6 
20,239 26.2 23 252| 56,03 463 
128 2.6 
3,043 1.7 
58 18 
228 18 
3 99 1. 7, 
1,288 22 29 
170 27.9 22 24.7 % 4 
412 27.9 22 24.7 118 9 
704 27.9 22 24.7 214 16 
760 27.9 22 24.7 227 17 
1,190 43.3 0.7 79 556 9 
4,514 95.6 3.4 378) 1,704 155 
Bartenders 373 28.7 3.4 37.0 103 13 
Dining room and cafeteria attendants and bar helpers 416 31.9 3.4 37.8] 133 14 
Food counter, fountain, and related workers 1,680 43.9 24 26.2 724 39 
Hosts and hostesses, restaurant, lounge, or coffee shop 248 24.0 26 26.2 6s 6 
Welers and wekresees 1,647 32.2 45 49.4 671 83 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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All other food preparation and service workers 


TABLE 6. Total and net replacement rates end annual average replacement needa, 1604-6005 — Continusd 


(Numbers in thousands) 
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TABLE 6. Total and net replacement rates and annual average replacement needs, 1884-2006 — Continued 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 
Replacement rate a oA 
Total 1904-2006 
employ- 
1904 Matrix occupation rant Net, 1904-2008 
1000-61 | Annual | iiugg, | “| 
average 

6 24.6 26 29.0 23 2 
28 27.6 2.0 22.0 8 1 

16 90.7 12 13.1 6} (*) 
1,827 64 1.6 16.7 100 20 
1,276 64 1.8 16.6 968 19 
61 6.7 18 19.3 4 1 

| Y. ) 

42 46 2.0 21.6 2 1 
124 19.8 25 27.3 24 3 
42 20.7 26 28.9 9 1 
@2 19.0 24 26.4 16 2 
20 20.7 26 26.3 6 1 

20 16.1 2.0 22.2 3} (#) 

16] 20.7 26 26.9 3 (i 

17 20.7 26 20.9 3} (*) 
68 9.1 18 19.6 8 2 
Veterinary assistants 31 20.0 2.1 22.8 7 1 
All other agricultural, forestry, fiehing, and related workers! 268 23.2 70 6 

Precielon production, craft, and repelr ccoupations 14,047 23.7 1,666 


Brickdayere and stone masone! 
Carpet inetaiters 
Celling tile installers and acoustical carpenters 
Concrete and terrazzo finishers 
Drywall instaliors and finishers 

ard tile setters . 1 y 
Highway maintenance workers 167 9.4 25} 278 16 4 
ineulation workers 64 90.1 2.9 $2.3 21 2 
Painters and paperhangers, construction and maintenance! ase 18.7 2.1 23.6 66 9 
ee Se ea eet Gaeee 73| 13.6 22 24.1 1 2 
Pipelayers and pipelaying 87 0.4 2.5 27.9 6 1 
Plasterers! 90 13.8 22 24.1 4 1 
Plumbers, pipefitiers, and steamfitters' $78 12.0 ‘9 20.7 6 7 
Roofers . 126 27.7 1.8 19.7 37 2 
Structural and reinforcing metal workers’ 61 16.5 24 26.4 10 1 
All other construction trades workers ' 158 9.9 25 275 17 4 


All other oll and gas extraction occupations! 
Mining, quarrying, and tunneling occupations ' 


11 ¥. 26 . 
a 02 1.9 20.4) (*) 2 
7 13.8 2.6 27.8 1) (%) 
All other communications equipment mechanics, installers, and repairers .................. 27 6.7 22 24.0 2 1 


112 5.6 2.1 23.5 7 2 
34 13.5 25 27.8 4 1 

6 13.6 25 27.8 9 2 

repairers, telephone 37 0.2 1.9 20.4) (#) 1 

Telephone and cable TV line installers and repairers’ 191 0.2 2.1 226) (*) 4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6. Total and net replacement rates and annual everage replacement needa, 1694-6885 — Continusd 


(Numbers in thousands) 
Rapiacement :ate a... A 
Tom (Percent) 1004-8008 
1604 Mette cooupation = | tat, 1904-0008 
1006 Tow, | Tow! Net 
1980-61 | sera ain 

All other electrical and electronic equipment mechanics, installers, end repairers ....... r 6s 23 26.4 r) 1 
Maintenance repel. _, general uillity 1273 12.3 2.0 21.7 71 2 
Mélwrights 7 12.8 23 26.4 9 2 
Alroraft engine epeciaiiets 2 48 28 28.3 1 1 
Aircraft mechanics ' | 48 26 20.3 ry 2 
Automotive body and related repairers 208 1.3 2.5 273 ry.) 5 
Automotive 1 738 13.4 27 $0.0 107 20 
Bus end truck mechanics and diese! engine specialists 260 6.9 2.1 22.9 19 5 
Farm equipment mechanics! “1 12.8 26 27.6 6 1 
Mobile heavy mechanics 101 12.8 28 a7 14 3 
Motorcycle, boat, and small engine mechanics 46 11.6 26 27.7 r} 1 

! 11 11.6 25 27.7 1) (%) 
Small engine epeciaiiets' 3% 11.6 2.6 27.7 4 1 


All other precision food and tobacco workers! 


inepectors, testers, and graders, precision! 


Metal workers, precision 
Botlermakers' 


Jewelers and siiversmiths ' 
Machinists ' 


Sheet meta! workers and duct installers ' 


Tool and die makers! 


All other precision metal workers ' 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6. Teta! end net replacement rates and annual everage replacement neede, 1094-8005 — Continued 


(Numbers in fhousands) 
Anrual average 
Replacement rate reptacement needs, 
You! 1904-8006 
You, Tow! Net 
1980-01 Aken 
14 9.1 2.0 21.5 1 ( 
2 10.8 18 90.1 2 7 
10 10.8 18 20.1 3} (? 
7 12.2 17 106 1 (3) 
16 12.2 17 2 (? 
31 12.2 1.7 4 
13 122 1.7 2 (2 
13 122 17 2 {2} 
Cust cowers i 1 
Patiommakers and workers, fabric and apparel! 17 10.9 a} (?) 
Shoe and leather and repairers, precision’ 24 10.9 2) (*) 
Upholsterers! os 63 r} 
All other precision textile apparel, and fumishings workers ' 3) 19.6 10 
Woodworkers, precision 241 66 ® 
7 
1 
4 


= 
“Gn & 


een long, wapeer 


Electric power generating plant operators, distributors, and diepaichers ............... 
Glepatchers 


Power distributors and 
Power generating and reactor plant operators 
Gas and petroleum plant and system occupations ' 


Stationary engineers 
Water and liquid waste treatment plant and system operators ' 
All other plant and system operators! 


a 


B saseusss 
fo fe fe fone fo fe te te 


| 
: 


Punching machine setters and set-up operators, metal and plastic 48 11.7 
All other machine too! cutting and forming operatives! 191 11.5 


pha aoahae 
@-NQ-—-—-@N — 


Metal fal structural 44 13.0 
Soldering and brazing machine operators and tenders' 10 15.4 


Welding machine setlers, operators, and tenders 108 11.4 3 
setters and set-up operators, 
42 14.8 26.3 6 1 
10 62 34.0 1 
Furnace operators and tenders 20 9.3 17.4 2 
Heat treating machine operators and tenders, metal and plastic! 20 14.8 26.3 3 
Metal molding machine operators and tenders, setters and set-up operator. .............. 40 62 34.0 3 1 
Plastic molding machine operators and tenders, setters and set-up operators ............ 168 6.2 3.1 94.0 14 5 
All other metal and plastic machine setters, operators, and related workers’ .............. 127 14.5 2.4 ana} 19 3 


See footnotes at 4 of table. 


TABLE 6. Tots! and net replacement rates end annuel average replacement needs, 1984-2005 -— Continued 
Ptumbere in thousands) 


Total 
eeeDenpe nod Net, 1904-2006 


Pressing machine operators and tenders, textlle, garment, and related materials ....... 19 2 
Sewing machine operators, garment rs) 0 
Sewing machine operators, non-garment 129 20.1 26 2 
Textile bleaching and dyeing machine and tenders 90 22.9 3 1 
Texte draw-out and winding machine operators end tenders' 190 19.9 29 8 
Textile machine setters and set-up operators % 19.7 7 1 
Head sawyers operators sotters and set-up 
operators ' 62 18.0 24 26.0 8 1 
Woodworking machine operators and tenders, setters and set-up operators’ ............. 64 18.0 22 24.2 10 1 
joller operators and low pressure 1 3.1 2.1 29) ( (7) 
Cement and gluing machine operators and tenders ' 36 16.0 24 26.3 5 i 
Chemical equipment controllers, operators and tenders 78 13.6) 3.4 37.9 10 3 
Cooking and roasting machine operators and tenders, food and tobacco .................. 2 13.2 2.3 26.8 4 1 
Crushing and mixing machine operators and tenders 197 16.1 24 26.2 22 3 
Cutting and slicing machine setters, operato"s and tenders o2 12.0 1.8 19.6 12 2 
Dairy processing equipment operators, including setters 14 13.6 34 $7.9 2} (*) 
Glectronic semiconductor processor: 3 11.0 2.3 26.3 4 1 
Extruding and forming machine setters, operators and tenders’ 102 16.0 24 26.3 16 2 
Furnace, idin, or ket¥e operators and tenders 28} 9.3 1.6 17.4 2) (%) 
Laundry end drycleaning machine operators and tenders, except pressing ................. 176 18.4 2.3) 26.5 20 4 
Motion picture 1 8 16.0 24 26.3 1) (?) 
Packaging and filling machine operators and tenders 329 20.9 2.5 27.0 72 8 
111 14.3 2.5 276 16 3 
45 14.3 2.5 276 7 1 
51 16.0 24 26.3 7 1 
“3 11.0 2.3 26.3 5 1 
20 13.6 3.4 37.9 3} 1 
14 21.8 1.8 16.2 2) (2) 
14 11.0 23, 283 1) (?) 
407 13.8 2.4 26.8 56 10 
° , aH | T 7 C 
Coll winders, tapers, and finishers 21 16.8 22 24.6 3} (*) 
Cumers and trimmers, hand! 81 18.4 2.6 20.4 7 1 
Electrical and electronic assembiers 212 16.8 22 246 3 5 
Grinders and polishers, hand! 74 by 26] 26.4 11 2 
Machine assembiers 51 16.8 22 24.6 9 1 
Mest, poultry, and fieh cutters and trimmers, hand! 132 18.4 26 26.4 23 3 
Paining, costing, end decorating workers, hand’ 3 16.4 26 26.4 5 1 
Preseers, hand 16 15.4 26 20.4 2) (?) 
Sewers, hand’ 19 9.7 1.1 11.7 2} {*) 
See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE 6. Total and net replacement rates and ennual average replacement neede, 1994-2006 — Continued 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 
Replacemen rate 
replacement needs, 
Total (Percent) 1904-2006 
1904 Matrix occupation —_ Net, 1904-2008 


Reload brake, signal, and ewltch operators! 
Raliroad conductors and yardmesters' 


Excavation and loading machine operators _ 3.8 2.0 21.9 4 2 
Grader, doze, and scraper operators 108 9.6 1.8 19.6 11 2 
Holst and winch operators ' 9 76 1.8 20.1 1} (8) 
industriel truck and tractor operators 464 18.1 2.0 22.2 72 § 
Operating engineers 146 78 18 20.1 11 9 
All other material moving equipment operators‘ 201 6.6 1.9 20.4 14 4 
All other traneportation and material moving equipment operators! 148 13.6 1.7 19.2 21 3 
ralns A a | hard er 1 ’ 1 pe 
Hand packers and 942 25.1 2.6 26.5 287 y.) 
Helpers, construction 513 24.1 3.1 33.6 192 16 
Machine feeders and offbearers 262 11.5 2.8 90.6 29 7 
Parking lot attendants ' 64 18.9 1.7 18.9 11 1 
Refuse collectors 111 13.0 2.2 24.3 18 2 
Service station attendants 167 mS 4 3.6 40.0 al 6 
Vehicle washers and equipment cleaners 249 36.3 3.1 33.7 A 8 
All other helpers, laborers, and material movers, hand! 1,727 30.4 36.0 584 Se 
' One or more Current Population Survey (CPS) proxy occupations are 2 Less than 500 
used to estimate CPS based data. 
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Appendix. Sources of State and Local 


Job Outlook Information 


State and local job market and career information is 
available from State employment security agencies and 
State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees 
(SOICC's). State employment security agencies develop 
detailed information about local labor markets, such as 
current and projected employment by occupation and 
industry, characteristics of the work force, and changes in 
State and local area economic activity. State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committees may 
provide the information directly, or refer you to other 
sources. Addresses and telephone numbers of State 
employment security agency directors of research and 
SOICC directors are listed below. 

Most States have career information delivery systems 
(CIDS). Look for these systems in secondary schools, 
postsecondary institutions, libraries, job training sites, 
vocational rehabilitation centers, and employment service 
Offices. Jobseekers can use the systems’ computers, 
printed material, microfiche, and toll-free hotlines to 
obtain information on occupations, educational 
opportunities, student financial aid, apprenticeships, and 
military careers. Ask counselors and SOICC's for specific 
locations. 

A computerized State Training Inventory (STI) 
developed by the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee (NOICC) is also maintained by 
the SOICC's and available in every State. Education and 
training data are organized by occupation or training 
program title, type of institution, and geographic area. 
The database is compiled at the State level and includes 
more than 215,000 education and training programs 
offered by over 17,000 schools, colleges, and hospitals. If 
you are interested in STI, contact individual SOICC's for 
State-specific data. 


Alabama 

Director, Labor Market Information, Alabama Department of Industrial 
Relations, 649 Monroe St., Room 422, Montgomery, AL 36130. Phone: 
(205) 242-8855. 


Director, Alabama Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, 
Room 424, 401 Adams Ave., P.O. Box 5690, Montgomery, AL 36103- 
5690. Phone: (334) 242-2990. 


Alaska 
Chief, Research and Analysis, Alaska Department of Labor, P.O. Box 
25501, Juneau, AK 99802-5501. Phone: (907) 465-6022. 
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Executive Director, Alaska Department of Labor, Research and Analysis, 
P.O. Box 25501, Juneau, AK 99802-5501. Phone: (907) 465-4518. 


American Samea 
Statistical Analyst, Research and Statistics, Office of Manpower 
Resources, American Samoa Government, Pago Pago, AS 96799. Phone: 
(684) 633-5172. 


Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Council, Depastmeat of 
Human Resources, American Samoa Government, Pago Pago, AS 96799. 
Phone: (684) 633-4485. 


Arizona 
Research Administrator, Department of Economic Security, P.O. Box 
6123, Site Code 733A, Phoenix, AZ 85005. Phone: (602) $42-3871. 


Executive Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Council, P.O. 
Box 6123, Site Code 733A, 1789 West Jefferson St., First Floor, Phoenix, 
AZ 85005-6123. Phone: (602) $42-3871. 


Arkansas 


Chief, Arkansas Employment Security Department, P.O. Box 2981, Little 
Rock, AR 72203. Phoas: (501) 682-3159. 


Executive Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Council, 
Arkansas Employmert Security Division, Employment and Training 
Services, P.O. Box 2981, Little Rock, AR 72203-2981. Phone: (501) 
682-3159. 


California 

Chief, Labor Market Information Division, Employment Development 
Department, 700 Franklin Bivd., Suite 1100, Sacramento, CA 94280- 
0001. Phone: (916) 262-2160. 


Executive Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Couacil, 
1116 9th St. Lower Level, P.O. Box 944222, Sacramento, CA 94244- 
2220. Phone: (916) 323-6544. 


Colorado 
Director, Colorado Department of Labor, Tower 2, Suite 400, 1515 
Arapahoe St., Denver, CO 80202-2117. Phone: (303) 620-4977. 


Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Council, State Board 
Community College, 1391 Speer Bivd., Suite 600, Denver, CO 80204- 
2554. Phone: (303) 866-4488. 


Connecticut 
Director of Research, State Labor Department, 200 Folly Brook Bivd., 
Wethersfield, CT 06109. Phone: (203) 566-2120. 


Executive Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Council, 
Connecticut Department of Education, 25 Industrial Park Rd, 
Middletown, CT 06457-1543. Phone: (203) 638-4042. 


Delaware 
Chief, Delaware Department of Labor, University Plaza, Building D, P.O. 
Box 9029, Newark, DE 19714. Phone: (302) 368-6962. 


Hxecutive Director, Office of Occupational and Labor Market 
information, University Office Plaza, P.O. Box 9029, Newark, DE 19714- 
9029. Phone: (302) 368-6963. 


District of Columbia 

Chief, Labor Market Information, District of Columbia Department of 
Employmen Services. 500 C St. NW., Room 201, Washington, DC 
20001. Phone: (202) 724-7214. 


Executive Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Council. 
Department of Employment Services, 500 C St. NW.. Room 215, 
Washington, DC 20001-2187. Phone: (202) 724-7237. 


Florida 

Chief, Florida Department of Labor and Employment Security, 2012 
Capitol Circle SE., Room 200 Hartman Blidg., Tallahassee, FL 32399- 
0674. Phone: (904) 488-1048. 


Manager, Bureau of Labor Market Information/Department of Labor and 


Employment Security, 2012 Capitol Circle SE., Hartman Bidg., Suite 200. 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0673. Phone: (904) 488-1048. 


Georgia 
Director, Labor Information Systems, Georgia Department of Labor, 223 
Courtinad St. NE., Atlanta, GA 30303-1751. Phone: (404) 656-3177. 


Executive Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Council, 
Department of Labor, 148 International Blvd., Sussex Place, Atlanta. GA 
30303-1751. Phone: (404) 656-9639. 


Guam 
Administrator, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Government of Guam, P.O. Box 9970, Tamuning, GU 96911-9970. 


Executive Director, Human Resource Development Agency, Jay Ease 
Bidg., Third Floor, P.O. Box 2817, Agana, GU 96910-2817. Phone: 
(671) 646-9341. 


Hawaii 
Chief, Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, 830 Punchbowl St., 
Rm 304, Honolulu, HI 96813. Phone: (808) 586-8999. 


Executive Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Council, 830 
Punchbow! St., Room 315, Honolulu, HI 96813-5080. Phone: (808) 586- 
8750. 


Idaho 
Chief, Research and Analysis, Idaho Department of Employment, 317 
Main St., Boise, ID 95735. Phone: (208) 334-6169. 


Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Council, Len B. Jordan 
Bidg., Room 301, 650 West State St., P.O. Box 83720, Boise, ID 83720- 
0095. Phone: (208) 334-3705. 


Diinois 
Director, Illinois Department of Employment Security, 401 South State 
St., Suite 215, Chicago, IL 60605. Phone: (312) 793-2316. 


Executive Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Council, 217 
East Moaroe, Suite 203, Springfield, IL 62706-1147. Phone: (217) 785- 
0789. 
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Indiana 

Director, Labor Market Information, Department of Employment and 
Training Services, 10 North Senate Ave., Indianapolis, IN 46204. Phone: 
(317) 232-7460. 


Executive Director, Department of Workforce Development State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, Indiana Government 
Center South, 10 North Senate Ave., Room SE 205, Indianapolis, IN 
46204-2277. Phone: (317) 232-8528. 


lowa 
Chief, lowa Department of Employment Services, 1000 East Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, IA 50319. Phone: (515) 281-8181. 


Ave., Des Moines, IA 50309-1747. Phone: (515) 242-4889. 


Kansas 

Chief, Labor Market Information, Kansas of Human 
Resources, 401 Topeka Bivd., Topeka, KS 66603-3182. Phone: (913) 
296-5058. 


Director, State Information Committee, 401 
Topeka Ave., Topeka, KS 66603-3182. Phone: (913) 296-2387. 
Kentucky 


Director, Labor Market Research and Analysis, Department of 
Employment Services, 275 East Main St., Frankfort, KY 40621. Phone: 
(502) 564-7976. 


Information Liaison/Manager, Occupational Information 
Council, 2031 Capital Plaza Tower, Frankfort, KY 40601. Phone: (502) 
564-4258. 


Louisiana 

Director, Research and Statistics Division, Department of Employment 
and Training, P.O. Box 9405’. | aton Rouge, LA 70804-9094. Phone: 
(504) 342-3141. 


Acting Director, Louisiana Information Coordinating 
Committee, 1001 North 23rd, Baton Rouge, LA 70802. Phone: (504) 
342-5149. 


Maine 
Director, Economic Analysis and Research, Maine Department of Labor, 
P.O. Box 309, Augusta, ME 04330-0309. Phone: (207) 287-2271. 


Acting Executive Director, Maine Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, State House Station 71, Augusta, ME 04333. Phone: (207) 
624-6200. 


Maryland 

Director, Office of Labor Market Analysis and Information, Department 
of Labor, Licensing, and Regulations, 1100 North Eutaw St., Room 601, 
Baltimore, MD 21201. Phone: (410) 767-2250. 


Department of Employment and Training, 1100 North Eutaw St., Room 
103, Baltimore, MD 21201-2298. Phone: (410) 767-2951. 


Massachusetts 


Director of Research, Division of Employment Security, 19 Staniford St., 
2nd Floor, Boston, MA 02114. Phone: (617) 626-6556. 


Division of Employment Security, Charles F. Hurley Bidg., 2nd Floor, 
Government Center, Boston, MA 02114. Phone: (617) 727-5718. 


Michigan 

Disector, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Michigan Employnent 
Security Commission, 7310 Woodward Ave., Room 510, Detrok, Ml 
48202. Phone: (313) 876-5904. 


Executive Coordinator, Michigan Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, Victor Office Center, Third Floor, 201 North Washington 
Square, Box 30015, Lansing, MI 48909-7515. Phone: (517) 373-0363. 


Minnesota 

Director, Research and Statistical Services, Minnesota Department of 
Economic Security, 390 North Robert St., Sth Floor, St. Paul, MN 55101. 
Phone: (612) 296-6546. 


Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Council, Department of 
Jobs and Training, 390 North Robert Street.. St. Paul, MN 55101. Phone: 
(612) 296-2072. 


Mississipp! 

Chief, Labor Market Information Department, Mississippi Employment 
Security Commission, P.O. Box 1699, Jackson, MS 39215-1699. Phone: 
(601) 961-7424. 


Director, Department of Economic and Community Development. Labor 
Assistance Division/ State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee Office, 301 West Pearl St., Jackson, MS 39203-3089. Phone: 
(601) 949-2240. 


Missouri — 

Chief, Research and Analysis,Division of Employment Security, 421 East 
Dunkin St., P.O. Box 59, Jefferson City, MO 65104-0059. Phone: (314) 
7$1-3591. 


Director, Missouri Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, 
400 Dix Rd., Jefferson City, MO 65109. Phone: (314) 751-3800. 


Montana 
Chief, Research and Analysis, Department of Labor and Industry. P.O. 
Box 1728, Helena, MT 59624. Phone: (406) 444-2430. 


Program Manager, Montana Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee. P.O. Box 1728, 1327 Lockey St., Second Floor, Helena. MT 


$9624-1728. Phone: (406) 444-2741. 


Nebraska 

Research Administrator, Labor Market Information, Nebraska Department 
of Labor, 550 South 16th St. P.O. Box 94600, Lincoln, NE 68509. 
Phone: (402) 471-2600. 


Administrator, Nebraska Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, P.O. Box 94600, 550 South 16th St.. Lincoln, NE 68509- 
4600. Phone: (402) 471-9953. 


Nevada 

Chief, Research and Analysis/LMI, Nevada Employment Security 
Division, 500 East 3rd St., Carson City, NV 89713-0001. Phone: (702) 
687-4550. 


Director, Nevada Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, 500 
East 3rd St., Carson City, NV 89713. Phone: (702) 687-4550. 


New Hampshire 
Director, Labor Market Information, New Hampshire Deparment of 
Employment Security, 32 South Main St., Concord, NH 03301. Phone: 
(603) 228-4123. 
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Director, New Hampshire State Occupational Information 
Committee, 64B Old Suncook Rd., Concord, NH 03301. Phone: (603) 
228-3349. 


New Jersey 

Director, Labor Market and Demographic Research, New Jerecy 
Department of Labor, CN383, Trenton, NJ 08625. Phone: (609) 292- 
0089. 


Staff Director, New Jersey Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, Room 609, Labor and Industry Bidg., CN056, Trenton, NJ 
08625-0056. Phone: (609) 292-2682. 


New Mexico 

Chief, Economic Research and Analysis Bureau. New Mexico 
Department of Labor, P.O. Box 1928, Albuquerque, NM 87103. Phone: 
(505) 841-8645. 


Committee, 401 Broadway NE. Tiwa Bldg. P.O. Box 1928. 
Albuquerque, NM 87103-1928. Phone: (505) 841-8455. 


New York 
Director, Division of Research and Statistics, New York State Department 


of Labor, State Office Building Campus, Bldg. 12. Room 402, Albany, 
NY 12240. Phone: (518) 457-6369. 


Executive Director, New York Occupational Information 
Committee, Research and Statistics Division, State Campus, Bidg. 12, 
Room 400, Albany, NY 12240. Phone: (518) 457-6182. 


North Carolina 

Director. Labor Market Information. Employmem Security Commissioa 
of North Carolina, P.O. Box 25903, Raleigh. NC 27611. Phone: (919) 
733-2936. 


Executive Director. North Carolina Occupational information 
Coordinating Committee, 700 Wade Avenue. P.O. Box 25903. Raleigh. 
NC 27611. Phone: (919) 733-6700. 


North Dakota 
Director, Research and Statistics. Job Service of North Dakota. P.O. Box 
$507. Bismarck. ND 58502-5507. Phone: (701) 328-2860 


Coordinator, North Dakota State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, 1720 Burnt Boat Dr., P.O. Box 1537. Bismarck, ND $8$02- 
1537. Phone: (701) 328-2733. 


Northern Mariana Islands 

Executive Director, Northern Mariana Islands Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee, P.O. Box 149, Saipan, CM 96950-0149. Phone: 
(670) 234-7394. 


Ohio 

Administrator, Labor Market Information Division, Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services, 78-80 Chestnut, Columbus, OH 43215. Phone: 
(614) 752-9494. 


Director. Ohio Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, Ohio 
Bureau of Employment Services, P.O. Box 1618, Columbus, OH 43266- 
0018. Phone: (614) 466-1109. 


Oklahoma 

Director, Research Division, Oklahoma Employment Security 
Commission, 305 Will Rogers Memorial Office Bidg., Oklahoma City, 
OK 73105. Phone: (405) 557-7265. 


Executive Director, Occupational Information Coordinating Council, 
Department of Voc/Tech Bducation, 1500 W. 7th Ave., Stillwater, OK 
74074-4364. Phone: (405) 743-5198. 


Oregon 
Adminstrator for Research, Tax and Analysis, Employment 
875 Union St. NE., Salem, OR 97311. Phone: (503) 378-5490. 


Acting Director, Oregon Occupational Information 
Committee, 875 Union St. NE., Salem, OR 97311-0101. Phone: ($03) 


Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 1224 Labor 
Bidg.. 7th and Foster, Harrisburg, PA 17120-0019. Phone: 
(717) 787-8646. 


Human Resources, 505 Munoz Rivera Ave., 20th Floor, Hato Rey, PR 
00918. Phone: (809) 754-5385. 


Director, Puerto Rico Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, 
P.O. Box 366212, Sen Juan, PR 00936-6212. Phone: (809) 723-7110. 


Employment and Training, 101 Friendship St. Providence, RI 02903. 
Phone: (401) 277-2731. 


Director, Rhode Isiand Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, 22 Hayes St.. Room 133, Providence. RI 02908-5092. Phone: 


(401) 272-0830. 


Seuth Carelina 

Disector, Labor Market Inform::’ion, South Carolina Employment Security 
Commission, P.O. Box 995, Columbia, SC 29202. Phone: (803) 737- 
2660. 

Disector, South Carolina Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, 1550 Gadsden Si, P.O. Box 995, Columbia, SC 29202-0995. 
Phone: (803) 737-2733. 


Seuth Dakota 
Disector. Labor Information Center, South Dakota Department of Labor, 
400 S. Roosvelt. P.O. Box 4730, Aberdeen, SD 57402-4730. Phone: 
(605) 626-2314. 


Director. Information Coordinating Council, South Dakota 
Department of Labor, 420 South Roosevelt S:.. P.O. Box 4730. Aberdeen. 
SD $7402-4730. Phone: (605) 626-2314. 


Teamesece 

Director, Research and Statistics Division, Tennessee Depastment of 
Employment Security, 500 James Robertson Pkwy.. 11th Floor- Volunteer 
Plaza, Nashville, TN 37245-1000. Phone: (615) 741-2284. 


Executive Director. Tennessee Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, 500 James Robertson Pkwy., 11th Floor-Volunteer Plaza, 
Nashville, TN 37219-1215. Phone: (615) 741-6451. 


Texas 

Director, Economic Research and Analysis, Texas Employment 
Commission, 15th & Congress Ave., Room 208T, Austin, TX 78778. 
Phone: (512) 463-2616. 
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Suite 205, Austin, TX 78731-0000. Phone: ($12) 502-3750. 


Utah 
Director, LMI & Research, Utah Department of Employment Security, 
P.O. Box 45249, Sak Lake City, UT 84145-0249. Phone: (801) 536- 
7425. 


Executive Director, Utah Occupational Information Coordiaatiag 
Committee, P.O. Box 45249, 140 East 300 South, Sak Lake Cry, UT 
84145-0249. Phone: (801) 536-7806. 


Verment 


Director, Policy and Information, Vermont Department of Employment 
and Training, P.O. Box 488, Montpelier, VT 05602. Phone: (802) 828- 


4135. 

Director, Vermont Information Coordinating Committes, 5 
Green Mountain Dr., P.O. Box 488, Montpelies, VT 05601-0488. Phone: 
(802) 229-0311. 

Virginia 


Director, Economic Information and Services Division, Virginia 
Employment Commission, P.O. Box 1358, Richmond, VA 23211. 
Phone: (804) 786-7496. 


Executive Director, Virginia Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, Virginia Employmeat Commission, 703 East Main S., P.O. 
Box 1358, Richmond, VA 23211-1358. Phone: (804) 786-7496. 


Virgin Islands 

Chief, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Virgin Islands Department of Labor, 
53A and S4B Kronprindsens Gade,Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomes, U.S. 
Virgin Islands 00820. Phone: (809) 776-3700. 


Coordinator, Virgin Islands Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, P.O. Box 3359, St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands 00801. 
Phone: (809) 776-3700. 


Washingtoa 

Chief, Labor and Economic Analysis, Washington Employment Security 
Department, P.O. Box 9046, Olympia, WA 98507-9046. Phone: (360) 
438-4804. 


Acting Executive Director, Washington Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee, c/o Employment Security Department, P.O. Box 
9046, Olympia, WA 98507-9046. Phone: (206) 438-4803. 


West Virginia 

Assistam Director, Labor and Economic Research, Bureeu of 
Employmem Programs. 112 California Ave., Charleston, WV 25305- 
0112. Phone: (304) 558-2660. 


Executive Director, West Virginia Occupational Information Coordinating 
Commitee, 5088 Washington St. West, Cross Lanes, WV 25313. Phone: 
(304) 759-0724. 

Wiscoasia 


Director, Bureau of Labor Marke: Information, Department of Industry, 
Labor. and Human Relations, P.O. Box 7944, Madison, WI 53707. 
Phone: (608) 266-5843. 


Administrative Director, Wisconsin Occupational information 
Coordinating Council, Division of Jobs. Employment and Training 
Services, 201 East Washington Ave., P.O. Box 7972, Madison, WI 53707- 
7972. Phone: (608) 266-8012. 


Executive Disector, Wyoming Occupational Iaformation Coordinating 
Manager, Research and Planaiag, Division of Admunistration, Deparmemt = =—_- Cowacil, Post Office Box 2760, 100 West Midwest, Casper, WY 82602- 
of Eagloymen, P.O. Box 2760, Casper, WY 82602-2760. Phone: (307) 2760. Phoas: (307) 265-6715. 
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BLS Employment Outlook Information 
on the Internet 


To learn about the latest employment outlook information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics Office 
of Employment Projections, access our Internet Web site (http://stats.bis.gov/emphome.htm) and 
then click on one of the following logos: 


**Under subheading **Under subheading FAQ‘s:** **Under subheading Contacts:** 
Overview.** © How often are the projections Telephone contacts for data users: 
© Most requested tables updated and where are they © Industry Employment Projuctions 
@ Publications about employment published? © Occupational Employment 
projections © What are the fastest growing jobs? Projections 
®@ Access to data about employment © What are the fastest growing © Occupational Outlook 
projections industries? © Data tapes and diskettes 
© News releases © Do you have projections for States 
and local areas? 


For information on other Bureau of Labor Statistics programs, data, and contacts, click on the BLS 
Home Page logo at the bottom of each page: 


Si 


For on-line prices and ordering information for current publications: 


Click on the Employment Projections Home Page, click on publication titles for up-to-date price 
information or to print your own order form for all employment outlook publications. 

OR 
From the BLS Home Page, click on Publications for access to ordering and price information for 
all BLS publications; or click on Regional information, then “Sales of BLS Information" to 
access the BLS Publications Sales Center in Chicago. 

OR 
Access the U.S. Government Printing Office Internet Site (http://www.access.gpo.gov), then 
click on the Superintendent of Document's Home Page for information on purchasing 
government publications and what's available for free public use in nearly 1,400 Federal 
Depository Libraries located throughout the Nation. 
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